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¢ HIGH SCHOOL AND AMERIC 
$ COLLEGE BOOKS. EPOCHS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 
Fdited by Harr, Ph.D., Professor of Mistory in Harvard University. 
_* é JUST READY: 6 Newly Revised and with Additions to Bibliographies. 
RK 
Collins’ Selections from Jean Paul Friedrich Richter. § i. The Colonies, 1492-1750. 
} By Revusen Go_p Tuwarres, Secretary of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin; 
mm r4 By George Stuart Collins, Ph. D., Professor of German S editor of the Wisconsin Historical Collections ; author of ‘* Historic Waterways,” ‘‘ The 
Story of Wisconsin,” etc. With 4 colored Maps, 321 pages. 12mo, cloth. $1.25. 
é in Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. Price, 60 cents. é 
t. Il. Formation of the Union, 1750-1829. 
ery P’) No German writer of the century is worthier of study than Richter. ° By Atnert Bususxet, Hart, A.B., Ph.D., Professor of History in Harvard University ; 
This edition contains selections illustrative of his style and mani- Society ; of to 
f : of Federal Government,” ‘ Practical Essays on American Government,” ete. ith 
in- OTHER NEW BOOKS. @ Division and Reunion, 1829-1889. 
é By Wooprow Witson, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Jurisprudence and Political Economy 
1 Edgren and Fossler’s Brief German Grammar . ‘ $.75 in Princeton University ; author of Congressional Government,” The State -— Elements 
Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm and Practical Politics,” ete. With 5 colored Maps, 345 pages. 12mo, cloth. 
ii Lord’s Cicero’s Laelius de Amicitia ‘ ‘ ‘ ° ° ° « we Ransome — A Short History of England. 
Ww Dodge and Tuttle’s Latin Prose Composition. : . : - «75 From the Earliest Times to the Present Day. With Tables, Maps, Plans, Index, ete., 
— ‘ Plato’s Apology, Crito, and Part of the Phaedo (Kitchel) > . hes | ete., by Cyrin Ransome, M.A. Crown 8vo. 518 pages. $1.50. 
Gileason’s Xenophon’s Cyropaedia ° 1.28 Mentioned in Catalogues of Yale University and University of Michigan as indicating college 
tal Pearson’s Greek Prose Composition .  . entrance requirements. 
Chaucer's Prologue and Knightes Tale Acland and Ransome—A Hand-book in Outline of the Political 
sth @ Pope’s Rape of the Lock History of England to 1894. 
@ Todd’s New Astronomy . . . . . « « go @ 
Chronologically arranged. By the Rt. Hon. A. Dyke Ac tanp and Ransome, 
Clark’s Laboratory Botany . ° ° ° -96 M.A. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 333 pages, $2.00. 
\in- Dana’s Revised Text-book of Geology . ° ° . ° ° + $42.40 This is a college class-book for students engaged in the study of English Political History, 
Murray’s Integral Calculus. ‘ 3.00 being used at Harvard University, University of Minnesota, and in other universities and 
colleges. : 
° a ¢ The Publishers will be pleased to hear from those interested. 
New York Boston 
@ Cincinnati A B ( Atlant $ 
MERICAN BOOK COMPANY gitar, LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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he FACH, SHEWELL, & CO, will issue, in April, a new GEOMETRY by Professor Webster : : 
: Wells of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
= ' The main purpose of the pook is to meet the substantial and growing demand for a larger measure of By F. JULIEN 
| independent work on the part of geometry pupils. : 
Hawentors in general, and geometry seachere in particular, will appreciate the difficulty of determin- One volume, 12mo, cloth, 282 pp. Price, 75 cents. 
yen ximately, the capacity of the average geometry pupil in this direction, 
what domonatrations may be left with: safety for the pupil to discover and for-| Un Peu de Tout is complete oral method for school or private preparation of 
os mulate unaided, — just how much, and what kind, of help must be furnished upon other demonstrations, | French. Divided in two parts — (Part [, Texts, and Part I, ANSWEKS — it is progressive, containing nu- 
d what ones must be given in full, merous examples illustrative of graminatical difficulties combined with a careful selection of the more 
No doubt, opportunity for independent investigation, invention, and expression enlivens interest and the student with an extensive and useful vocabulary, 
» » “apacity set | While reviewing the whole French language, 
‘a To domana too much of geometry pupils is undoubtedly worse than to give them no chance at all —e for giving @ final polish to the work of preparing for examination and as a reference book for 
- Profeaier Wells fully appreciates the difficulty of this problem, but has approached it with courage. he second part concludes with a short practice of pronunciation. 
d Few men are better equipped to solve it accurately, and the publishers present his work, confident that it + a r - 
i “quate et the conservative demand. ll RR J ] 
SHEWELL, & CO vv 
Boestea New York Chicago 851 and 88583 Sixth Avenue (cor. 48th Street), New York. 


i NANIMOUSLY ADOPTED by the School Committee of the City of Boston at its 
The Duntonian | U regular meeting, June 30, 1898, having previously been unanimously recommended by 


Vertical both the Board of Supervisors and by the Text-book Committee. 
eae | The esteem in which the Duntonian System is held by the Boston Masters is evidenced by the fact 
Writing Books [ that of the 57 Head Masters of Grammar Schools 46 joined in a request to the School Board that the 


books be adopted for use. 
Correspondence as to these Writing Books is requested, THOMPSON, RRO WN @& CO., « + @ @ Boston, Chicago. 


~ Dixon’s “Red, White, and Blue.” Dixon's “Uncle Sam.’ 


| These pencils are manufactured to meet the demand for National Souvenir Pencils, and are the hand- 
somest pencils of this character now on the market. 


If your stationer does not keep them, mention the Journal of Edu- 
cation Souvenir advertisement, and send 16 cents for samples. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. : : : : : ~~ Jersey City, N. J. 
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JOURNAL OF 


THE MAGAZINES, 


—The August number of the Century 

has a number of features of special timeli- 
ness. Mrs. Mary Bradford Crowninshield 
writes a romance of a Spanish-American 
dictator, the title of her story being ‘“San- 
gre de Cristo.” Frederick A. Ober con- 
tributes a paper on “The Island of Porto 
Rico,” in which he describes the charac- 
teristics, and tells of the vast resources of 
the island. Osgood Welsh, an American 
sugar-grower, brings out new facts in 
“Cuba as Seen from the Inside.”” Both of 
these articles are fully illustrated. Wal- 
ter Russell gives the impressions of ‘‘An 
Artist with Admiral Sampson's Fleet.’ 
Surgeon-General George M. Sternberg cf 
the United States army discusses “The 
Sanitary Regeneration of Havana.” Hon. 
Frank A. Vanderlip presents “Facts About 
the Philippines.”” Wallace Cumming pic- 
tures “Life in Manilla.” The destruction 
of the Spanish fleet in Manilla bay is de- 
seribed by three eye-witnesses, Colonel 
George A, Loud, Dr. Charles P. Kindle- 
berger, and Joel C. Evans, There is also 
given Colonel Loud’s diary, written during 
the battle. Gustav Kobbe tells of “The 
Trumpet in Camp and Battle.” A paper 
by Herbert D. Ward on ‘Heroes of the 
Deep” is illustrated by Varian. Andre 
Castaigne pictures two more ‘‘Wonders 
of the World,” the statue of Zeus and the 
Mausoleum. “Mark Twain” is repre- 
sented by a characteristic article, “The 
Austrian Edison Keeping School Again.” 
fh. Kay Robinson tells ‘“‘How India Has 
Saved Her Forests.””. The high standard 
of engraving and printing is well main- 
tained. Price, $4 a year; 35 cents a copy. 
New York: The Century Company. 


—The leading article in Appletons’ Popu- 
lar Science Monthly for August’is a timely 
discussion of “What to Tax and How v9 
Tax It,” by the Hon. David A, Wells. Dr. 


R. W. Shufeldt contributes a well-illus- 
trated article entitled “Some Uses of the 
Camera in Zoology,” in which he ealls at- 
tention to the value of photography for se- 
curing accurate and lifelike pictures of the 
smaller animals studied by the zoologist. 
The subject of “Emigration” is taken up 
by James Collier in his second paper in 
The Evolution of Colonies Series. The Au- 
rora Borealis is deseribed and pictured by 
W. Farrand Felch. Professor Israel C, 
Russell contributes an important geologic 
and topographic study under the title 
“Topographic Features Due to Land- 
slides.” A number of good illustrations 
materially aid the text. “The Manual 
Training School” is the subject of Profes- 
sor Henderson's third chapter. Mrs. Hen- 
rietta Irving Bolton gives a sketch entitled 
“Women in Science.” “The Romance of 
Race,” by Grant Allen, discusses important 
popular aspects of the race question. Pro- 
fessor Mary Roberts Smith of Stanford 
Junior University contributes a thoughtful 
essay under the title “Education for Do- 
mestic Life.” Dr. M. W. Barr is the author 
of a most timely article on “The Training 
of Mentally Deficient Children.” He se- 
verely criticises the common herding to- 
gether in our public institutions of all 
mentally imperfect individuals. “The 
Genealogy of Chemistry” is the title of a 
scholarly essay by M. E. Berthelot, the 
famous French chemist. The number is 
closed by an interesting “Sketch (with por- 
trait) of Felix Hoppe-Seyler,” physiologi- 
cal chemist. ‘“‘Tolstoi on Art” and “A 
Great Country” are the titles in the Edi- 
tor’s Table. Price, 50 cents a number; $5 
a year. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


The fiction number of Seribner’s 
Magazine has been an institution for a 
decade, This year the colored cover is one 
of the four prize designs by Albert Herter, 
and it is a brilliant example of decorative 
printing. The most ambitious scheme in 
color-printing undertaken by an American 
magazine is the reproduction of eight full- 
page designs by Henry McCarter which ac- 
company E. 5S. Martin’s noble poem, “The 
Sea Is His.” The war bas necessarily 
crowded out some of the illustrated short 
stories. Mr. Davis sends a brilliant ac- 
count of “The Landing of Shafter's 
Army,” and the raising of the American 
flag. John R. Spears, under the title 
“The Chase of Cervera,” gives a pictur- 
esque and stirring narrative of the move- 
ments of Admiral Sampson’s squadron 
from the sailing of the battleships lowa 
and Indiana from Key West on May 4, to 
the trapping of Cervera’s fleet by Hobson’s 
daring exploit. His description of San 
Juan bombardment is one of his best 
pieces of writing. Captain Mahan's arti- 
cles on “John Paul Jones” are concluded 
Senator Lodge continues his history 
through the Southern campaign that eul- 
minated at Cowpens; Thomas Nelson 


Page's “Red Rock”’ contains an adventure 
with a “trick-doctor.” John LaFarge, the 
eminent artist and critic, contributes a let- 
ter, ‘“‘How Shall We Know the Greatest 
Pictures?” Price, $38.00 a year; single 
copy, 25 cents. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 
MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 

Appletons’ Popular Science Monthly for August; 
terms, $5.00 a year. New York, 

The Journal of the Franklin Institute for August; 
terms, $5.00 a year. Philadelphia. 

North American Leview for August; terms, $5.00 
a year. New York, 

The American Kitchen Magazine tor August; 
terms, $1.00 a year, Boston, 


The forum tor August; terms, 
New York. 


$3.00 a year. 


Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. take 
pleasure in calling attention to their fall 
announcements. The list contains four 
illustrated holiday books of interest,—Lew 
Wallace’s “The Fair God,” Hawthorne's 
“House of Seven Gables,” Fiske’s ‘Begin- 
nings of New England,” and Dickens’ 
“Child's History of England.’ Other note- 
worthy features are Cambridge editions of 
Tennyson and Milton, several new volumes 
of fiction by Gilbert Parker, Mrs. Burnham, 
Arlo Bates, and a new book of short stories 
by the late Edward Bellamy, author of 
“Looking Backward,” biography and rem- 
iniscence by Dr. E. EK. Hale and Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, and other books too numerous 
to be named here. Send for announcement 
circular. Address, Houghton, Mifflin, & 
Co., 4 Park street, Boston, Mass. 


The Boston office of the Macmillan 
Company in the Tremont building is a 
year old this month, and its establishment 
has been fully justified by the apprecia- 
tien of its convenience on the part of New 
Iinglund teachers. They find it much 
casicr to do business on the spot than at 
arms length, and they no longer complain 
of spending time and postage in writing to 
New York. The large number of school 
bocks that this company has published 
within the last three years really made its 
need of a Boston office imperative, par- 
ticuiarly since the recent appearance of 
its important new books for the grades. 


The announcement by the Prang Eduea- 
tional Company of the publications of two 
new bird charts will be of general interest 
to teachers. They will undoubtedly find a 
place in every schoolroom, and will also do 
much to promote a more intelligent appre- 
ciation of birds by the general public. See 
advertisement on last page. 


Educators Commun EDUCATION 


the oldest of the high-class educational magazines, 
as of great value to every progressive teacher. How- 
ever crowded with pertodical literature your tables 
tnay be, you cannot afford to neglect the 


CAREFULLY PREPARED UTTERANCES 
Ablest Men and Women of this Great Profession. 


All arvicles printed in EDUCATION are strictly original. 


“Thave a profound respect for the work that you are 
doing for education by the publication of your magazine.” 
J. GOODWIN, Massachusetts. 
“T cannot do without it.” —J. L. HOLLINGSWORTH, 
Hlorida. 
“| congratulate you on the strong numbers of Epu- 
CATION you are getting out.” /rof. Joseru V. COLLINS, 
Wisconsin. 
“No other educational paper attempts to cover 80 broad 
a field of thought.”—/?rin. HERBERT L. WILBUR, Conny 
We constantly receive such unsolicited testimo 
nials trom practical educators in all parts of the 
country. 
Subscription price, $5.00. Sample copy for six 2- 
cent stamps, Try it fora year, 
KASSON & PALMER, Publishers, 

Bromfield St., Boston, 


$5 00 

Popular 

New York Excursion 
via the 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD 
Hudson River 

and. 

Fall River Lines 
October 6th 


most delicate skin. 


Use as much of the fine, pure lather of Ivory Soap 
as you please, the more the better, and greater the 
pleasure. There’s nothing in Ivory Soap to injure the 
It improves the complexion by 
cleansing the pores of all impurities. 

A WORD OF WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each represented to be “ just as 


good as the ‘Ivory';"’ they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and remarkable quali- 
ties of the genuine. Ask for ‘* lvory '’ Soap and insist upon getting it. 


Copyright, 1898, by Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 


SPEAK QUICK! 


Aa Stereopticon at Half Price! 


Owing to the rapid development of our 
ACETYLENE GAS GENERATOR busi- 
ness, we are CLOSING OUT our Stere- 
opticon Department, embracing Electric 
Arc Lamps, Stereopticons, Magic Lanterns 
and Slides ina great variety. 

Send for “ bargain ’’ circular, also infor- 
mation about ACETYLENE GAS. 


J.B. COLT & CO, Dept. 


N ISCELLANEOUS CATALOGUE: No. 46, 
Americana; Local History; Genealogy ;: 
Rebellion ; Travel; Periodicals in sets. Good 
books in all departments of literature. 
A. 8. CLARK, Bookseller, 
174 FULTON Sr., NEW YORK. 


Cc ti A - 


rium Building, Chicago, Dl. 4,000 positions filled. 


School Papers, 
School Supplies, 
Maps, Busy Work. 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 


352 Washington St., Boston, Massa, 


GILLOTT’S NEW FINE-POINT PENS 


For Unshaded Vertical Writing. 


— JOSEPH GILLOTT GLLOTT JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
FICIAL PEN REGISTRY PEW ARROWHEAD PEN 

1065, OFFICIAL. 1066, ReGisTRY. 1067, ARROWHEAD. 


ESPECIALLY SMOOTH AND DURABLE --- BEST RESULTS AT LEAST EXPENSE, 


Joseph Gillott & Sons, 91 John St., New York. 


is MONEY. 
SAVE /T THE 


Union Pacific Railroad. 


BEST -ROUTE TO AND FROM 


COLORADO, UTAH, CALIFORNIA, OREGON, 
WASHINGTON, IDAHO, and MONTANA. 


*“The Overland Limited.’ California in Three Days. 
Leaves Chicago 6.30 P.M. 


Daily for Pacific Coast Points, 


*“The Colorado Special.’’ One Night to Denver. 
Leaves Chicago 10.00 A.M. Daily: Arriving at Denver 1.30 P.M. 


R. TENBROECK, Gen'] Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, New York. 
EK. DICKINSON, General Manager, 


S. A. HUTCHISON, Ass't Gewl Pass’r Adqt., 
K. L LOMAX, Pass’'r & Tht. Agt., 


For complete information concerning these magnificent trains and the Union Pacific Railroad address 


MASSEY, 
New England Freight and Passenger Agent, 


5 State st., Boston, Mass. 


Omaha, Neb. 


INSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
& Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Send for now Catalorue. 


J. W 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
3 Hast 14th BSt., 
New York. 


AND 
SCHOOL 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal. 
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CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, . . . . 2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 , 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, _— * 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TBACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 a year 
Both papers to one address, > « Ca * 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St. - - - - - - - Boston, Mass. 


THE OLD COUNTRY ROAD. 


Where did it come from and where did it go? 
That was the question that puzzled us so 

As we wadcc: the dust of the highway that flowed 
By the tarm, like a river—the old country road. 


We stood with our hair sticking thro’ the crown 

Of our hats, as the people went up and went down, 

And we wished in our hearts, as our eyes fairly glowed, 
We could find where it came from—the old country road. 


We remember the peddler who came with his pack 
Adown the old highway, and never went back; 

And we wondered what things he had seen as he strode 
From some fabulous place up the old country road. 


We remember the stage-driver’s look of delight, 

And the crack of his whip as he whirled into sight, 

And we thought we could read in each glance he bestowed 
A tale of strange life up the old country road. 


The mowers came by like a ship in full sail, 

With a rudder behind, in the shape of a pail— 

With a rollicking crew, and a cow that was towed 
With a rope on her horns, down the old country road. 


And the gypsies—how well we remember the week 

They camped by the old covered bridge, on the creek— 
“ow the neighbors quit work, and the crops were unhoed, 
Till the wagons drove off down the old country road! 


Oh, the top of the hill was the rim of the world, 
And the aust of the summer that over it curled 
Was the curtain that hid from our sight the abode 
Of the fairies that lived up the old country road! 


The old country road! I can see it still flow 
Down the hill of my dreams, as it did long ago, 
And I wish even now I could lay off my load, 
And rest by the side of that old country road. 
—J. Matthews, in Ladies’ Home Journal. 


In the heart of Vacation 
Lies nestling a seed 
To come to fruition 
For weary ones’ need. 


Did’st find it, O spirit, 
Worn out with the strife? 
Thy future will show it 
In new, stronger life; 


The days will be richer, 
Thy heart more at rest; 
More broad the horizon, 
More work at its best. 
—Elizabeth Porter Gould. 


There is na thing you cannot overcome. 
Say not thy evil instinct is inherited; 

Or that some trait inborn makes thy whole life forlorn, 
And calls for punishment that is not merited. 


Lack of thy parents and grandparents lies 
The great Eternal Will; that, too, is thine 
Inheritanece—strong, beautiful, divine; 
Sure lever of success for one who tries. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


Old earth, how beautiful thou art! 
Though restless fancy wander wide 
And sigh in dreams for spheres more blest, 
Save for some trouble, half-confessed, 
Some least misgiving, all my heart 
With such a world were satisfied. 
Had every day such skies of blue, 
Were men all wise, and women true, 
Might youth as calm as manhood be, 
And calm manhood keep its lore 
And still be young—and one thing more, 
Old earth were fair enough for me. 
* ok * * * *. * 
If only we were worthier found 
Of the stout ball that bears us round! 
—Edward Rowland Sill. 


SCHOOLMA’*AMS AFFAIRE 


DU CUR. 


THE LITTLE 


BY ELEANOR ROOT. 


The tittle schoolma’am sighed tiredly, and glanced 
at the clock. All was not roses, even in the newly 
painted schoolhouse in “District No. 1.° In facet, at 
times the sweetness of school life had a habit of going 
back to “its criginal cane.” 

Ten minvtes of four. Seven minutes still of writ- 
ing. Seratch, serateh, scratch! At four, the tongues all 
out for a holiday, would, blessed thought! go on until 
Monday, a. mi. The little schoolma’am loved her 
school, but even heaven must grow monotonous at 
times! 

A sound of wheels. 
rows strageled out. 

“Say, teacher, Mr. Jenkins is out there tyin’ his 
Jiminie Farrell whispered, his freckled face 
beaming. The big girls could searcely repress their 
giggles, They stood in line to watch the visitor’s en- 
trance, and strained their ears to hear what he said, 
as a few moments later he helped their teacher into 


Three minutes of four. The 


horses,” 


his shining “top buggy.” 

“Are vour horses safe, Mr. Jenkins?” she inquired, 
as they drove off. 

“QO, perfectiv, perfectly! Are you timid?” 

“No, no,” wickedly, “I was only hoping that they 
werent quile safe, and that they'd run off, or some- 
thing!” Mr. Jenkins vouchsafed" no response. Pos- 
sibly he felt that the inelination to fly in the face of 
Providence in this manner was highly reprehensible, 
and merited severe and uncompromising silence from 
the “President of the Board.” This period of “noth- 
ing being said” was utilized by the little schoolma’am 
in thinking of various and sundry things. 

First, she wondered if Jim Evans and John Strawn 
did meet and have it out that evening after school 
what she should do about it. Second, what in regard 
to the “chewing brigade”! Then her mind dotted 
along # line until it reached the summer vacation, and 
rested upon a certain stretch of shining beach. At 
this point, Mr. Jenkins looked at her admiringly. 
Tue tittle schoolma’am resented it. It was in his 
official capacity that she was driving with him. She 
determined upon a heroic course. 

“Why, Mr. Jenkins,” she murmured, “you have a 
dimple in your cheek, haven’t you!” 

“Yes,” was the reply, accompanied by a beneficent 
aint wonderful smile, and a motion of the index finger 
toward a hollow,—“T have a dimple in this cheek, and 
a dimple in the other!” 

The next day was Saturday, the next Sunday, and 
on the next the little schoolma’am received a letter. 

“Dear ladie,” it ran, “I send my picture by this 
sane male, and would be pleased to receive yours in 
return. Respectively, 

“Elisha Jenkins. 

“py. s. 1 find IT will have to come to your borden 
house to see about some creatures, so will bring it 
with me to-merrow at 8 p.m.” 

Mr. Jenkins was on hand promptly. The little 
schoolma’am greeted him with a smile. Before he 
was seated she asked if he had brought the photo- 
graph. Tle 1eplied that he had, and produced it de- 
hehtedly. 

“Won't you take me with it?” he asked. The little 
schoolma’am started. This was more than she had 
bargained for. 

“It would be real handy,” he 
one thing, you'd be sure of the school jes’ as long as 
you wanted it:—TI “low they can’t git along without 
Lide Jenkins as president,” consciously, “an’ we 
could live jes’ as cosy in my little house right across 
from the schoolhouse, an’ you could come home at 
noon an’ spread up a snack—I'd always ruther have 
my hearty meal at night, anyhow—an’ T could make 
the fires in winter te the school an’—say, what do 
She averted her face, and seemed to be 


continued, “For 


you saver 


strugvling with emotion. 


“Shucks, ] hadn’t orto have taken you so suddint!” 
he ejaculated. 

“Won't you have the other hand?” the little school- 
mvam asked, extending the unoccupied mem- 
ber. The president of the board took it, but some- 
what gingerly. 

“Shucks now, she’s fluctuated!” he thought. “I 
hadn't orto have taken her so suddint.” He glanced 
at the “extra™ hand, held aloft like a triumphal ban- 
ner. low could he get rid of it without hurting her 
feclings? “Anyway, she never been here 
before,” he theught satisfiedly. 

“Say, won't vou let me kiss you?” he ejaculated 
after a deadly silence. She gazed apprehensively at 
the door, and drew her hands away. 

They won't nobuddy see,” he said soothingly. 

“God would,” she answered reprovingly. Mr. 
Jenkins’ jaw dropped. Eyidently this had not en- 
tered into his celeulations. 

“Besides,” she went on, “T have always heard, Mr. 
Jenkins, that vou were a great admirer of beauty,— 
and T, unfortunately, am not even pretty!” 

“Pd be will’ to overlook that!” he said magnani- 
motsly, 

“Wait. 1 want to ask you one question, and I ex- 
pect you to answer if as a man of honor, My sister 
is considered beautiful. You have seen her. 
Now, if you were to hear to-morrow—know, we'll say 
—that she was in love with you, which would you 
choose, her or me?” 

don't know what do!” he replied. 

“Well, Mr. Jenkins,” she said sadly, “that settles 
it. 1 could never marry a man whose regard for me 
was so ephemeral, no matter how weighty the consid- 
(Good by, Mr. Jenkins, good by forever! 
1 will send 
The presi- 


crations, 
| believe you wanted to see Mr. Stetson. 
him in.” She moved toward the door. 
dent of the board gazed after her retreating form. 

“Well. Pil be vumswissled,” he muttered under his 
breath, 

Envoi. ° 

Mr. Jenkins has lately taken to himself a third wife. 
The little schoolma’am remains unmarried to this day. 


MUTE MONTH. 


BY ELLA GILBERT 


In May and June a rippling tune 
Filled every tree with gladness; 

Now scarce a song the whole day long 
To break the August sadness. 

And yet, you know, birds cannot sew 
And sing; when fashion presses 

They lay their notes by with their coats 
And doff their summer dresses, 


THE 


IVES, 


Not so with the pretty goldfinch; he will wear his 
courting attire some time longer; for he is not one of 
your headlong fellows, marrying in haste and repent- 
ing at leisure; wooing in April with the seed crop in 
futuro and attempting to rear a family upon great 
expectations. Ile knows the exact relation of thistle- 
down to. sentiment, and might well instruet 
taller bipeds in domestic economy. As an advocate 
of thistles, the goldfinch is unrivaled. A “touch of 
purple” cleaves to him as he alights upon the prickly 
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glory of the field, and ascertains the quotations of the 
market. Then it is that a new song springs from his 
grateful breast; not the curling warble with its fore- 
cast of love and home that fell upon the April air, nor 
the caressing call of the nest, nor the “per-chic-o-pee” 
accompaniment to his waving flight, but a distinetly 
fresh improvisation to his meadow deity, heard only 
in July and August; and thus the solo runs:— 


Thistle, thistle, purple fleetness, 
Loved by butterfly and bee, 

In your honeyed hours’ completeness 
Brimmed your cup of ecstasy. 


Thistle, thistle, old and jaded, 
Reauty flown—a fickle guest! 

Shunned by all, your purple faded, 
Then it is I love you best. ‘ 
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Thistle, thistle, all truth-seekers 
Look belew a lilac hue; 

Drain a deeper draught from beakers 
Filled with more than honeyed dew. 


Thistle, thistle, use is beauty, 
And your hardy bosom strong 

In its prickly sheath of duty 
Guards the potency of song. 


The goldfinch might be called the champion of 
weeds, for the homely succory and mullein are also 
espoused by him in their seediest estate; and truly 
they need no further “excuse for being” than his 
transmutation into song. 

Nothing that this charming bird touches fails of 
an added grace. <A caged canary is to me the least 
interesting of singing birds; but when I saw one ap- 
proached by a goldfinch, endearingly addressed, and 
daily wooed as ardently as was Orlando by his Rosa- 
lind, the cage expanded into a greenwood tree, and 
“love at sight” became a reality. The little wild- 
wood bird sometimes brought an offering in her bill; 
now a golden blossom of mustard, now a pine-needle; 
carrying, perchance, their subtile revelations — of 
meadow and forest joys. In return, sips of water and 
seeds were shared with her by the shut-in bird. I do 
not know the ending of the pretty idyl. A brief chap- 
ter, and the leaf turned for me; but not until a drop 
of pure sentiment had become a pearl in memory. 

The “mute month” were an August misnomer, 
unless relatively considered. A careful observation 
made during the first half of the month records in 
my note-book the songs of warbling vireo, field- 
sparrow, goldfinch, red-eyed vireo, song’ sparrow, 
pewee, robin, indigo bird, hermit thrush, purple 
finch, Maryland yellowthroat, Baltimore — oriole, 
whippoorwill, towhee, redstart, golden-winged 
woodpecker; while the air is vocal throughout wide 

areas with the chatter of kingbirds, swallow twitter- 
ings, or the “Iebe” call of the chickadee. The pewee 
now comes to the edge of the wood, and even makes 
friendly excursions to the farm-yard. The hermit 
thrush clashes his cymbals only in solitude and the 
gathering darkness, but he also flits, by day, through 
the border of the forests and peers curiously out into 
the sultry world. Redstarts leave the brook-side 
alders and venture into the pines, getting wonted to 
the chickadees, the forthcoming scouts and convoys of 
their journeyings. In the pastures, Maryland yellow- 
throats start up from every bu&h, while here and there 
one is bold enough to utter a cry laden with remorse- 
ful meanings to the ear of Puritan descent, “Witches 


here!” Witches here!” — Let the shade of Cotton 
Mather protest against Van Dyke’s poetic but 


rendering of the old war cry into 
“Witchery, witchery!” Shall imagination usurp the 
post of judgment? Nay: rather let yellowthroats 
ery, “Witch of Indor, witch of Endor, witeh!” or 
query, “Which is it? Which is it?” to the end of time. 

Far away, where the cattle have made a labyrin- 
thine walk through the pasture, the field sparrow, with 
his fading song, lures me into another fruitless quest. 
Pipilo strikes in with a brief roulade, and with his 
musical bracket joins this New Hampshire upland to 
that field of young oaks in the old Bay state, where 
The warbling 


emasculated 


I overheard his spring confessions. 
vireo, whose morning serenade was a feature of last 
August, has given the right o’ way to the dearest 
standby of them all-—robin. Ilis August song has a 
delicious ripeness, as of fruit melting in the mouth, 
and we are fain to extenuate those ancient wrongs 
committed in the cherry tree. 

If the oriole’s whistle, returned for a season, after 
the young birds have left the hammocks, has won for 
him the name “bird of August” in our village streets, 
surely the indigo finch merits that distinction in our 
country roads and fields. He is loth to quit the stage, 
and with good reason, for his voice, like robin’s, im- 
proves with age, and to the less exacting audience of 
the waning year has a perennial charm. His ex- 
quisite coloring, changeful as the sea, his open, free 
nature, and generous song render the indigo bird a 
prime favorite. 

Bluer than a bluebird, greener than a pine, 
Loveliest woodland colors in his sheen combine; 
Brighter than a jewel, duller than a cloud, 

Shade reveals but sunshine all his beauty shrouds: 
Grave or gay, each sky tint to his plumage crowds, 


Lowliest of the lowly in his ambushed nest, 
Heavenly aspiration fills his gentle breast; 
Seeking out the highest, slenderest fir-tree spire, 
Worshipping the sun-god, tuner of his lyre, 

He, methinks, is dearest of the fielding choir. 


A HISTORY OF THE PEABODY EDUCATION 
FUND. 


BY A. D. MAYO, M. A., LL. D. 


No recent addition to the educational literature of 
the country can take rank in substantial value with 
“The THistory of the Peabody Education Fund,” in- 
cluding “A Brief Sketch of George Peabody,” pre- 
pared by Dr. J. lL. M. Curry, honorary member and 
general agent of the fund, just issued from the Uni- 
versity Press of John Wilson & Son, Cambridge, 
Mass., and inseribed to the trustees of this organiza- 
tion. R 

On the ‘th of February, 1867, George Peabody en- 
trusted to a board of sixteen commissioners, of whom 
Ilon. Robert ©. Winthrop was indicated as chairman, 
and Governor Hamilton Fish and Bishop Mellvane, 
vice-chairmen, what he regarded a gift of $2,100,000, 
to be appropriated at “their discretion for the promo- 
tion and encouragement of intellectual, moral, or 


On the 9th of April Dr. Bamas Sears accepted the 
office of agent, and on May 28 the Peabody Education 
Fund was incorporated by the legislature of New 
York. 

Tt is not the intention here to repeat the history 
of the operations of this remarkable organization dur- 
ing the past thirty years. Nothing can be added to 
the admirable statement of Dr. Curry in the 150 pages 
of his deeply interesting volume. Although the story 
of the life of George Peabody has become a household 
word, vet the very multitude of his benefactions has 


somewhat obscured the unique grandeur of this gift; 


not for the endowment or establishment of any of the 
ordinary agencies of the higher education, but for the 
elementary schooling of the entire youthful popula- 
tion of eleven great states, only two years after the de- 
feat of their attempt to found a rival nationality. 
The history of mankind contains no record of a gift 
so large, conceived in such a consummate spirit of 
Christian educational statesmanship, administered 
with such masterly ability by a body of fifty men so 
eminent, with results so important. Amid the con- 
fusion in which the prolonged discussion of the details 
of school-keeping and methods of instruction, and the 
conflict of rival systems of educational philosophy, has 
plunged the five hundred thousand teachers of .the 
country, it is well to be called back to first principles 
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industrial cducation among the young of the more 
destitute portions of the southern and southwestern 
states of our Union; my purpose being that the bene- 
fits intended shall be distributed among the entire 
population, without other distinction than their needs 
and the opportunities of usefulness to them.” Per- 
mission was given the trustees, at their discretion, 
within two years, to use not exceeding forty per cent. 
of the principal in addition to the income. ‘The state 
of Mississippi at once repudiated the eleven hundred 
thousand dollars of its bonds, and was for several 
years left out in the distribution of the Peabody fund. 
‘wo years later this deficit was made good by the gift 
of an wdditional million of dollars, “in stocks of the 
very bighest character for security,” with the addi- 
tion of $584,000 in Ilorida six per cent. bonds. ‘That 
state followed the example of Mississippi with the 
same result; although, in 1892, on a motion of ex- 
President Jlayes, then a member of the board of 
trustces, the twe states were reinstated as beneficia- 
ries. For obvious reasons, the distribution of the in- 
come of the iund of two millions has been confined to 
the eleven ex-confederate states; although it was the 
wish Gf Mr. Peabody that, on the final distribution, 
all the original southern states should be regarded. 
On the 8th of February, 1867, the organization 
of the board took place in Washington, and on the 
19th of March following another meeting was 
held in New York, at which Mr. Peabody was present. 


by a narvative like this, in which so completely is set 
forth the deliberate purpose of the people of the 
United States in the establishment and support of 
the American common school for the training of 
American children and youth of all sorts and eondi- 
tions for the sovereign citizenship of the Republie. 
The first thing that impresses the reader of this 
volume is the recognition by Mr. Peabody and the 
illustrious group of fifty concerned in the distribu- 
tion of the fund that the reconciliation and recon- 
struction of the Union at the close of the civil war 
was to be accomplished only by the education of the 
masses of ihe American youth upward in range with 
American ideas, continued through several genera- 
tions. Every competent observer of Southern affairs 
to-day cannot fail to acknowledge the failure of every 
Neither the 
working and training together, the legislating in con- 
gress together, the social fraternization, public or pri- 
vate, or the fighting together in Cuba, even the long- 


other plan for the making of the nation. 


desired union of the great rival religious sects, ean be 
trusted to bridge the chasm that still yawns be- 
tween the sections. It is a difference of honest 
opinion concerning human nature itself; its radical 
rights and possibilities, which breaks out in every de- 
partment of human life, and can only be gradually 
modified by the irresistible operation of the most 
original and modern of human institutions, the 
American common school. This fact was as clearly 
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apprehended by Peabody, Winthrop, and Sears, in 
IS67, as it is to-day, after thirty years, in the pages 
of the foremost of the educational statesmen of the 
South, the agent of the Peabody and Slater educa- 
tion funds, Ur. Curry. 

The second point to be observed is the greatness of 
the achievement. The author truly says: “One of 
the most marvelous revolutions of the century has 
been quietly accomplished, namely, the incorpora- 
tion into organic and statute laws of systems of free 
public schools, backed by a sustaining public senti- 
ment, ‘Those most familiar with the antecedent edu- 
cational history of the southern states and the work 
of the fund will be the readiest to concede that the 


as 
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Peabody cducational fund has been the most potent 
agency in bringing about such a salutary change, so 
essential to the well-being of the Republic and the 
prosperity of the inhabitants.” ‘The Peabody edu- 
cational fund has done more to promote the actual 
welfare of the southern states, and to cement the 
bonds of the American Union, than all that statesmen 
and politicians have been able to effect.” - And all 
this has been accomplished in thirty years, by the wise 
expenditure of some two inillions of dollars, the in- 
come of the original fund; first, by establishing model 
common schools at educational centres, on condition 
of their permanent support by the people; and during 
the first seventeen years, since the death of Dr, Sears, 
by concentrating its annual distribution more and 
more on the training of teachers, by subsidizing state 
normal schools and teachers’ institutes, and building 
up the Peabody Normal College at Nash- 

ville. Tlere has been illustrated, on the 
most extended scale, under the most critical | 
circumstances, the fundamental idea of the 
American common school, that all state and 
national aid, with the income of private and 
public funds, is chiefly valuable as the en- 
couragement to the people by local effort 
to help themselves to the universal educa- 
tion which is the soul of the American order 
of government and society. It was no 
accident and with no intentional disrespect 
to the teaching fraternity of the country 
that, of the fifty gentlemen wlio at different 
times have filled the oflice of trustee of this 
great common school board, with the ex- 
ception of the two general agents, Dr. Sears 
and Dr. Curry, and the two presidents of the 
Peabody Normal College, Dr. Stearns and 
Dr. Payne, and President Gilman of Johns 
Hopkins, none of the remaining forty-five 
have been known as professional teachers 
and educators. It would have been impossible dur- 
ing this period to have held together forty five men of 
equal professional eminence as educators with any 
reasonable prospect of agreement on a general plan 
of operations. Indeed, to-day, the present board of 
trustees could not be replaced by a company of teach- 
ers of equal eminence without endangering the policy 
of endorsing the people's common school as the sole 
agency in its great The education of the 
American people in the American commen school is 
the work of an edneational public that through two 
hundred and {fty years of colonial and national life, 
working along with, but often in opposition to, the 
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professional educator and ecclesiastic, has built up the 
most original and incomparably the most powerful 
agency’ in American alfairs. And it is because the 
hoard of Peabody trustees, from the first, has been 
composed of men whose eminent personal and public 
character have made them the most competent repre- 
sentatives of this educational public that these great 
results have been achieved. 

Never has the necessity of the competent supervi- 
sion of educational work been more thoroughly 
demonstrated than in the persons of the five men 
to whom has been committed this function by the 
Peabody education board, First and foremost stands 
Robert C. Winthrop, who, during the fourteen vears 
of his presideney of the board of trustees, 
performed work according to his own 
declaration the mest important of his Ufo, and 
‘for which his previous experience is chietly 
interesting as a preparation. Dr. Sears and 
Dr. Curry will be recognized in American his- 
tory as proyidential men among the fathers 
of their country; qualified as such men always 
are by providential training fer administra- 
tion in great national emergencies. Only 
under the wise and powerful presidency of Dr. 
Stearns and Dr. Payne has the Peabody 
Normal College been brought to the position 
where, in due time, it will be the recipient of 
the largest endowment of the original fund— 
a national normal universiiy in fact as well as 
in name, 

The reader of this admirable volume will 
not question the wisdom of the board of Pea- 
hody trustees in the indefinite postponement 
of the final distribution of the fund. Never 
has the South been in greater need of just 
what the “board,” through its distinguished agent, 
Dr. Curry, -is now than it is to-day. It 
much to say that the coming ten 
years are to be a critical period in the existence 
and development of the present common school SVs- 
tem of the southern states; and that the work of ho!d- 
ing up the masses of the southern people of both races 
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to the fit support of Universal education must be done 
more largely by the teachers than by any other class. 
Instead of bringing this great enterprise to a close, it 
should now be rather placed on an even more sub- 
stintial foundation, by the establishment of an addi- 
tional million in commemoration of Winthrop, and an 
culargement of the board to admit a larger proportion 
of the foremost men and women common school edu- 
cators of the country. 
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MASSACHUSETTS NAMES.—(L) 
BY THE EDITOR. 

There is a fascination in tracing the origin of names 
and studying the changes of fashion in geographical 
naming. One will give more time to research in this 
direction than to alinost any other equally exhaustive 
and unremunerative work. and when he sees his way 
through and has groupings pleasing to himself, he 
enn hardly resist the temptation to invite others to 
hare his pleasure. 

One county alone bears an Indian name, ‘“Nan- 


tucket; two English leaders are honored in our coun- 
ties, “Hampden” and the “Duke” (s) of York, in 
Whose grant the island of Martha’s Vineyard was. 
Only one American is remembered, “Kranklin.” 
Middlesex, Sufolk, Norfolk, Bristol, Worces- 
ter, Hampshire, Berkshire, are from British counties, 
Plymouth and Barnstable from their most considera- 
ble towns, 

Unfortunately, the Indian names of localities were 
almost never retained. The few towns that retain 
the Indian names were organized, with two excep- 
tions, since the Revolutionary war. Scituate, “cold 
brook” (1636), was alone named in Indian times. The 
second was the adjoining town, Cohasset, “a fishing 
place” (1770), nearly a hundred and forty years later. 
Natick, “a place of hills” (1781), Nantucket (1795), 
(1812), Saugus, “a great 
(1815), Swampscott, “broken waters” (1852), 
Nahant, “the twins” (1853), Agawam (1855), Matta- 
“a place of rest” (1857), Acushnet (1860), 
Marshpee (1870), Merrimac, “place of the sturgeon” 
(1876), Massachusetts, “blue hills,” the Connecticut, 
“long river,” and the Merrimac retain the Indian 
names, as do Wachusett and the Hoosac range. 


Seoebrook, “wild e@aose” 
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There were many Indian names available:— 
Man a mans kea gin, “many beavers’—Abington. 
Min e chang, “berry land’—Wilbraham. 
No nan tum, “place of rejoicing”—Newton. 
Ma co, “place of great tree”—Ashland. 
san amis itt, “place of small stones”’-—Grafton. 
Shawmut— Poston. 

Sip pir can—Marion. 

Na sho ba—Littleton. 

Na sha wog—Laneaster. 

Sa tuck et, or Sau kat tuck et—llarwich. 
Co chiek a wick—Andover. 

Me not o my—Arlington. 

Shawsheen— Billerica. 

Nun ke test, or Nippenick et—Bridgewater. 
Ponk a poag—Canton. 

Mon a mev it—-Chatham. 

Win nis sim et—Chelsea. 

Nash na kem muck—Chilmark. 

Nob seus set— Dennis. 

Mat ta kee’ set—Dunbury. 

Pas a co muck—Easthampton. 

Ilock a mock—FEaston, 


Che hae co—Essex, 

Wyn sheek-—Gloucester. 

Wom be me si se cook—Hardwick. 

Wall a wa mumps—Ludlow. 

Think of changing Cum a quid to Barn-stable, but 
it was otherwise when Pigs gusset was changed to 
Watertown. 

Mnelish towns were the chief source of names for 
many years. "The first two were so named, Plymouth 
and Weymouth. In the year 165 
Gloucester, Rowley, Sandwich, Sudbury, 
Prior to 1700 forty-three 


six were named 
in this wav: 
and Yarmouth, 


were named for English towns, and before the Revo- 


lutionary war eighty-four were so named, all 
there are cighty-seven:— 

Acton, 1735. Hadley. 
Abington, 1712. Harwich, 1694. 
Amesbury, 1666, Hatfield, 1670. 
Andover, 1646, Haverhill, 1645. 
Ashby, 1767. Hingham, 1635. 
Attleboro, 1694. Ipswich, 1634. 
Barnstable. Lancaster, 1653. 
Recket, 1765. Leicester, 1713. 
Bedford, 1729. Leominster, 1740. 
Beverly, 1668. Lexington, 1712. 
Billerica, 1605. Suinceoln, 1754. 
Boston, 1630. Ludlow, 1775. 
Boxford, 1685. Malden, 1649. 
Bradford, 1675. Mendon, 1667 
Bridgwater, 1656, Needham, 1711. 
Grimfield, 1731. Newbury, 1635. 
Burlington, 1799. Norton, 1711. 
Cambridge, 1633. Oakham, 1762. 
Carlisle, 1780. Petersham, 1745. 
Chelmsford, 1655. Plymouth, 1620. 
Chelsea, 1739. Raynham, 1731. 
Cheshire, 1802. Reading, 1644. 
Chester, 1765. Rochester, 1686. 
Chilmark, 1714. Rowley, 1639.. 
Dartmouth, 1664. Rutland, 1713. 
Dedham, 1676. Salisbury, 1640. 
Dover, 1784. Sandwich, 1639. 
Dunstable. Sheffield, 1733. 
Duxbury. Sherburne, 1752. 
lalmouth, 1686. Somerset, 1790. 
framingham, 1675. Southwick, 1786. 
Greenwich, 1754. Springfield, 1741. 
Gloucester, 1639. Stockbridge, 1734. 
Groton, 1655. ‘ Stowe, 1683. 
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Wenham, 1643. 
Weymouth, 1624. 
Windsor, 1778. 
Winchendon, 1764. 
Woburn, 1642. 
Worcester. 
Worthington, 1768. 
Wrentham, 1673. 
Yarmouth, 1639. 


Sturbridge, 1738. 
Sudbury, 1639. 
Taunton, 1689. 
Tewksbury, 1734. 
Topsfield, 1648. 
Truro. 
Waltham, 1737. 
Ware, 1761. 
Wareham, 1759. 

Coleraine is for an Trish town, Dracut, Pembroke, 
and Swansea from Welsh towns, Sterling from a 
Scotch, and Savoy from a Swiss town. 

Englishmen were not forgotten in the choice of 
names. In 1629 King Charles was honored in 
Charlestown and the Charles. In 1645 Manchester 
for the Duke of Manchester; Ilanover was named 
three days after the crowning of George IL.; Lunen- 
burg was also in honor of George IL, who was Duke 
of Lunenburg; Chatham, 1712, from the Earl of 
Chatham. dn sixty-three years following 1712 thirty- 
five towns were named for Englishmen, and scarcely 
any for towns:— 

Wilmington—lord. 


Granby—marquis. 
Littleton—-Lord Lyttleton, 


Ashburnham—earl. 


Charlemont—earl. Methuen. 
Eeremont—earl. Pittsfield— Pitt, Earl of 
Grenville—earl. Chatham. 


Mansfield—-earl. Sandisfield— Lord Sandys. 
Shelburn—earl. Walpole —-Sir Robert. 
Sunderland—earl. lanesborough— viscount, 
Templeton—earl. isarrington-— viscount. 
Uxbridge—earl. Athol—duke. 
Warwick--—earl. Bolton--duke. 
Ashfield—lord, Halifax—duke. 
Barre-—-lord. Lenox—duke, 
Charlton—lord. Manson—-duke., 
Chesterfield—lord. Richmond—duke. 
Hardwich—lord. Shrewsbury—duke. 


A N TS. 


BY ELLA JACOBS, PHILADELPHIA. 


The ants have always been known as wise and in- 
dustrious little insects, for they are spoken about even 
in the Bible as knowing a great deal and working 
very hard for such tiny creatures. 

Let us put an ant under a magnifying glass and 
see what we can find about it. Like all insects, its 
hody is made in rings, and is divided into three parts. 
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Its head being the upper part, it has two very large 
eyes, one on each side of its head, and many tiny eyes 
on tep (which you probably cannot see). On the 
middle section or part of its body are set its six legs, 
three on each side; the back or hind part of the body 
tapers down to a point, and at the end of this point 
is the sting of the ant. 

1 think | heard some one saying, “But all insects 
have wings and can fly; how can an ant be an insect 
when it has no wings?” Well, that is very true, most 
of the ants that we see do not have wings now, and 
yet the baby ants are born with wings; when they 
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SEOTION OF ANT HOUSE, UNDERGROUND, HILLS ON TOP. 


grow up they all fly off once, and only once: then they 
unhook their pretty, glossy wings from their bodies 
and they settle down to work; their wings would be in 


the way when they dig in the ground to make their 
houses or nests. 

If you sit on the ground near an ant hill, or even 
watch them in your yard, you can find out many of 
the things that I am going to tell you about these 
wonderful little ants. 

There are many different kinds and colors of ants. 
You have probably seen, brown, black, and red ants. 
There are slave-making ants, harvesting ants, and 
parasol ants, and many others. 


QUEEN ANT, GREATLY MAGNIFIED, SHOWING WINGS. 


Notice how the ants build their houses with a hill 
on top, and a tiny door in the centre. See the quan- 
tities of ants which are coming out ina long line from 
this hill, empty-handed; but look at that other line 
close by, which are marching home; each one has a 
tiny crumb of bread held firmly between its feelers 
or antennae. ‘These feelers are hinged like our 
elbows, and are so strong that the ant can carry a 
bundle larger than the size of its own body. 

Just like among the bees, there are queens and 
drones, or males and workers. 

The queen or mother ant lays all the eggs, and the 
workers take care of them; these workers are called 
the nurses. . They take the eggs out every day to give 
them the light and heat from the sun, and at night 
carry them back into the nests again; as there are 
thousands of eggs laid at a time, fancy how busy the 
nurses are kept. Out of each egg is hatched a tiny 
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erub, which looks like a worm, and then the nurses 
wash them by licking them all over, just as a mother 
cat washes her kittens; the nurses also feed them by 
siving them honey or tiny bits of food which they 
have first softened in their own mouths. Soon the 
little white grub, or larva, as it is called, covers itself 
by spinning a fine white web or cocoon for itself, and 
it hangs up in this for some time; you can often find 
these egg cases if you look carefully for them. 

Now a wonderful thing is happening in this little 
cocoon, although we cannot see it; the tiny worm is 
eradually getting legs and wings and turning into a 
baby ant; when it is all ready it eats a little hole in 
the shell, and then a nurse helps it to come out; she 
will smooth its glossy wings and legs carefully. 

When all the little ants have come out, perhaps 
there is not room enough for all in the old home, and 
so, led by a queen, they will all fly off or swarm to 
some other place where there is more room. After 
this one flight they unhook their wings and get ready 
to build their house. 'These houses or nests are truly 
wonderful. 7 will show you how one looks. 

As the ant begins to dig, the hole is so small that 
each time it picks up a bit of dirt it has to push itself 
up backwards, but soon it has dug the hole large 
enough to turn around and walk up head first. Some- 
times the ants build very long houses under ground; 
they divide them off into cells or rooms; some are to 
hold eggs, some are nurseries, and some are store- 


houses in which they put away their grain or seed for 
the winter, for the ants are as wise as men, in this re- 
spect, and in the summer they gather up their food 
to save for the long, cold winter. Some ants have 
been known to dig so far as to tunnel under a wide 
river, so that they could be able to cross from one 
side to the other at pleasure. 

Many of these houses have little hills above ground 
for their entrance, and in the middle of the hill what 
serves for a door, and the ants close them every night 
just as we lock our front doors. But the ants have a 
harder time. After nearly all of the ants are at home 
a few draw tiny bits of earth and sticks over the hole 
when they creep in, and the last one pulls some piece 
of stick over the opening from the inside, and thus 
closes it entirely. The ants not only keep their doors 
closed at nights, but on rainy days also, for then they 
all stay at home. I wonder how they amuse them- 
selves. 

One family of ants, called the slave-making ants, 
are very lazy, and will not do their own work for them- 
selves. They will go to war with another kind of 
ant, capture them, and their little babies before they 
come out of their cocoons, and carry them all off to 
their own houses, and make servants or slaves of them, 
and, strange to say, these slaves grow very fond of their 
little masters and seem perfectly willing to wait on 
them, for they clean and wash them carefully several 
times a day, and will even feed them. If one of these 
ants wants to go out, he will not walk, but he gets on 
the back of his slave and is carried along. 

To show what wonderful instinet ants have, I must 
tell you that when a slave ant dies the other ants will 
bury it in a different place from where they put the 
master ants. Is this not remarkable? Although 
there may be thousands of ants in one nest they all 
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PROCESSION OF RARASOL ANTS. 


seem to know each other, for the lines will often stop 
in going to or from a hill and greet each other, and if 
a strange ant should come in they will either fight and 
kill it or drive it out of their home. — Ants seem to 
have the power of telling each other about things, for 
if one ant finds a nice piece of food too large for it to 
carry it will run home, and presently a long line of 
ants will start out and carry the treasure off. So, too, 
if one finds a good spot for a new home, in some way 
it lets the others know and they join it, and soon de- 
cide if they also like the place. 

Ants eat a great many kinds of food, seeds, grain, 
hits of bread, apple, but sugar, honey, and sweets 
are their favorite food, and this leads them to do a 
remarkable thing. They keep in their home some 
tiny little bugs, which are sometimes called “ant 
cows.” ‘The real name is aphis, or plant lice; they 
are the small green bugs which ‘you have often no- 
ticed on the stems of plants. These aphis have the 
power of making a little honey, or sweet water, which 
they do not store up, but drop it in tiny beads on the 
plants; the ants know this, and they go over the stems 
of plants and eat this honey dew as fast as the aphis 
drops it: sometimes they will strike or press the aphis 
to make it drop more, just exactly as we would milk a 
cow. ‘The ants capture these plant lice, and take 
them to their own homes and feed them carefully so 
as to get their honey, and sometimes different families 
have dreadful fights when they try to steal the herds 
of each other’s precious ant cows. 

When the soldier ants go to war they are very 
fierce; often we find two ants with their feelers locked 
together, both dead; sometimes the ant will cut off its 
enemy's head. The soldier ants never do any kind 
of work except fighting. 
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In Texas there is the harvesting ant, which clears 
away a large space around the entrance of its nest and 
will not let anything grow except a kind of grass, 
which has been named ant rice. When the seeds of this 
rice are ripe the ants gather them carefully, just as a 
farmer gathers in his grain from the field. | Some 
people think that the ants actually plant the seeds 
each year, but it is very probable that some of the 
seeds fall to the ground when they are ripe in the 
autumn, and thus new plants grow up; but certain 
it is that the ants weed up every other kind of plant 
from their farm except this ant rice, which they want 
to grow for their own use. 

There isa strange looking ant called the parasol ant, 
because of the curious custom of biting off bits of 
leaves and holding them up over their heads as they 
walk along. They use these pieces of leaves to line 
their nests smoothly, so the dirt does not fall in; these 
pieces are usually round, and about an inch large; it 
looks very funny indeed to see a whole procession of 
ants going along, and each one carrying a little parasol 
over its head. 

There are many other kinds of ants, and many 
curious things to learn about them. Perhaps if you 
iry you can find out some of their strange habits by 
watching them. 


THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


The Sandwich islands, named from the Earl of 
Sandwich, were discovered by Captain Cook in 1778. 
When first discovered, each of the inhabited islands 
had its own petty chief, but in 1795 all were consoli- 
dated under one ruler. In 1820 Christian missiona- 
ries reached the islands, which marked a era. 
The natives were brought into touch with the chureh 
and the school, and in a surprisingly short time a 


new 


modern civilization was made to exist where barbar- 
ism and savagery had long held sway. Along with 
all of this came a desire for a better government. In 
1840 a constitution modeled upon that of the United 
States was granted, and again in 1852 and 1864 other 
constitutions were given, 


jected, and a new one, faithful to the extent of some- 
times standing in opposition to her wishes, was 
appointed by her. In January, 1893, she forced a 
cabinet crisis, and a new cabinet, supposed to consist 
It was that the 
queen purposed a revolutionary movement to restore 
the old order of things. The constitution of 1887 was 
to give way to one more favorable to the native popu- 
lation. The crisis came on January 14, 1893. A 
draft of the new constitution, when presented, was 
looked upon with disfavor. Her pledged ministers 
refused to sign it. On January 16, a committee of 


of her tools, was named. evident 


placement of the provisional government by a perma- 
nent one. On May 30, 1894, the constitutional 
convention organized by the provisional government 
was assembled, a new constitution for “The, Republic 
of Hawaii” adopted, and on the fourth of July of that 
year the new constitution was proclaimed, and Hon. 
S. B. Dole sworn in as president of the republic. The 
new government was avowedly in favor of the con- 
tinuance of the policy of annexation, 

With the advent of another Republican administra- 
tion the question of annexation was vigorously revived. 
On June 16, 1897, a second annexation treaty between 


public safety, which upheld the cabinet in its resist- 
ance, forth this proclamation: Hawaiian 
monarchical system of government is hereby abro- 


vated. Provisional government for the control of and 


management of public affairs and the protection of 


public peace is hereby established, to exist until terms 
of union with the United States of America have been 
negotiated and upon.” Representatives of 
foreign governments immediately recognized the new 


agreed 


regime: a strong commission was soon on its way to the 
United States; an annexation treaty was signed by the 
two govermnents and immediately transmitted to the 
senate. 

The fifty-second congress was nearing its end. 
Appropriation and other bills blocked the way for the 


new measure. At the close of the session the bill was 
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In 1874 Chief David Kalakaua came to the throne. 
His motto was “Hawaii for the Hawaiians.” As a re- 
sult of his attempts to restore the power to the natives 
and to rule as his earlier predecessors had done, an 
Ile 
was compelled to receive a cabinet nominated to him, 
to eject obnoxious officials, to no longer interfere in 
elections, and to grant to the people an amended con- 
Ile died in San 


effective revolution came about in June, 18587. 


stitution, liberal in its provisions. 
l’rancisco in 1891. 

Princess Liliuokalani, sister of the dead king, sue- 
ceeded to the Her exhibited 
Her brother’s cabinet was re- 


throne. reign soon 


tyrannical tendencies. 


still unratified. ‘The treaty was returned to the de- 
partment of state soon after Cleveland’s inauguration. 
James Hl. Blount was sent to the islands on a tour of 
investigation. The the 
“Blount” report, favored the restoration of the queen, 


president, influenced by 


and steps toward that end were undertaken by Albert 
S. Willis, minister to Hawail. The objections to this 
movement were emphatic on the part of the provisional 
vovernment. Congress, questioning the policy pur- 
sued by the president, now began investigations, and 
annexation seemed a thing far away. The islands 
themselves at this juncture settled the matter for the 
time being by taking conclusive steps towards the re- 
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the United States and the Hawaiian government was 
signed. No provision was made in the treaty for ex- 
Queen Liliuokalani, or the heir to the throne, Princess 
Kaiulani, Protests from the ex-queen, and from the 
Japanese government as to the rights of Japanese 
subjects on the islands, followed. ‘Che public mind 
wavered to and fro as arguments were adduced for or 
time that all 
On 
March 16, 1898, a joint resolution in favor of annexa- 
With the stirring 
events that have transpired in these recent days came 
Life-long opin- 


against annexation. It seemed for a 


efforts to ratify the treaty would be fruitless, 
tion was presented to the senate. 


a great change in public sentiment. 
ions have given way, and a new course has been out- 
lined. On July 6 the annexation of the islands was 
practically effected by joint resolution of congress, and 
the stars and stripes are to float over the heart of the 
ereat Pacific. 

Let us glance at the present condition and the pos- 
sibilities of our new possession. Lt consists of eleven 
islands, eight of which are inhabited. The total area 
of the islands is 6,677 square miles; Hawaii having 
3,950 square miles, Maui and Wauai being next in size, 
and Oahu having 600 square miles. The capital city, 
Honolulu, situated upon the island of Oahu, has about 
25,000 inhabitants, and enjoys a very large foreign 
The entire population, according to the 
census of 1897, is 109,020, of which 31,019 
Hawatians, 24,107 Japanese, 21,616 Chinese, 15,100 
Portuguese, 8,485 part Hawaiians, 3,086 Americans, 
2,250 British, and 3,057 miscellaneous. The chief 
product of the islands is sugar. Of the $50,000,000 


commerce, 


are 


invested in the sugar industry and other business, 
three-fourths are the property of American citizens. 
The growth of civilization on the islands has been 


phenomenal. In 1890 there were seventy churches, 


with a membership of 7,000, and having a regular 
attendance of sixty percent. of the population, There 
were 178 schools, with 10,000 pupils, a college, semi- 
naries, and a theological school. The percentage of 
children in the schools was larger than in any Ameri- 
can state, and ninety-five per cent. of the adults and 
youth of the islands could read and write. 

Honolulu has electric lights, street-cars, and other 
modern improvements. There is a postal savings 
bank system on the islands, more than 100 miles of 
steam railway, many excellent inter-island steamships, 
and telegraph and telephone 

The Tlawatian islands occupy an unparalleled posi- 
tion on our vlobe. Ifa circle be deseribed about them, 
with a radius equal to that of the distance of San 
Francisco (2,100 miles), it will be observed that within 
that vast expanse of the Pacific there is no island or 
island group of importance to commerce, travel, or a 
naval establishment. the 
crossing of the great steamship routes from all of the 
Pacific ports of the New World to those of China, 
Japan, and Australia, who can estimate her import- 
ance to us; who can prophesy her future? 


Standing as she does at 
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rown down all exciting controversies between state 
colleges and non-state colleges. Tlarm, only 


harm, can come from them. 


There is much satisfaction expressed that Brooklyn 
elected as its two new assistant superintendents Mr. 
Campbell, a grammar principal, and Miss Whitney, 
the first woman elected to such an office in New York 
or Brooklyn. 


Madison Babcock, ex-superintendent of San 
cisco, says over his signature that there are many 
boys of sixteen in San Francisco who can neither read 
nor write. This is the most surprising statement, 
educationally, of the year. 


It is a satisfaction to know that Irwin Shepard has 
accepted the permanent secretaryship of the N. Ke A, 
and has entered upon the duties of the office. It was 
expected that he would accept, but there was the pos- 
sibility of declination until he accepted. 


It would be interesting to know to what extent the 
state summer schools really take the place of the pro- 
fessional summer school. Massachusetts now has 
three, and Michigan has had 5.000 teachers in these 
schools where no tuition is asked. If the schools can 
be made as good in every way as the tuition schools, 
they will be a benefit to the teachers, but there is 
so much liability of their not being equal that pro- 
fessional attention will be directed to them very 
closely. 


SALARIES. 


CHICAGO 


The Chicago teachers have had oeecasion to be some- 
What exercised lest the reduced valuation of taxable 
property in the city should make it impossible for 
them to get the increase salary voted. The assegss- 
ment for L898 will apparently vield 4300.000 less to 
ihn educational fund than was expected, but the 
salaries of 1898-9 are paid from the assessment. basis 
uf 1897, so that there would seem to be no cause for 


alarm for a year yet, and before that time it is con- 
fidently believed that several favorable conditions will 
arise. The Chicago grade teachers appear to be in 
luck at every turn, and they ought to have little 
anxiety until the tide turns, which it is hoped will 
not be for many a day. 


NATIONAL SUPERVISORS’ CLUB, 


A supervisors’ club was organized at Chautauqua 
early this season which is developing into a National 
Supervisors’ Club, Chautauqua has become a great 
rendezvous for teachers, principals, and supervisors, 
and this year they have been meeting regularly, dis- 
cussing in a practical way promotions, recesses, free 
text-books, and kindred topics. Superintendent W. 
I. Morgan of Cincinnati has been a leading spirit in 
the organization. Mr. Morgan has made Chautauqua 
his summer home for many years. 


BRIDGEWATER AT’ BLOOMINGTON. 


Dr. fe. A. Hewitt in an address afterwards published 
in the Public School Journal, calls attention to the fact 
that four men from the Bridgewater, Mass., normal 
had) taught in the Illinois normal school more than 
100 years in the thirty-six vears from 1858 to 1894. 
Mr. Hewitt went there in 1858 and remained until 
1890, and was principal for fifteen years; Dr. Richard 
Kdwards was principal from 1862 to 1875, so that 
Bridgewater furnished the principal for almost thirty 
consecutive years. ‘Thomas Metcalf was there from 
1862 to 1894, and Albert Stetson from 1862 to 1887, 
In addition to this remarkable record, lra Moore, after- 
ward principal of the Los Angeles normal school, was 
there from 1857 to 1861. 

The Journal will print at an early day the record 
of some of the graduates of the Hlinois normal, over 
which John W. Cook now. presides with so much 
ability. ‘They are professors in a number of the lead- 
ing colleges, principals of normal schools, specialists 
of a high order, and superintendents of many im- 
portant cities. 


LOOKING ABOUF IN THK 

[Letters from Mr. Winship’s two spring trips have ap- 
peared as follows: California, April 28; Nevada, May 5; 
Utah, May 12; Oregon, May 19; Washington, May 26; 
Helena, June 2; Omaha, June 9; Nashville, June 23; 
Colorado, July 14.] 


WEST.—(1X.) 


Bay View, Michigan, is a beautiful spot, a surprise 
and delight, whatever may have been one’s anticipa- 
tion. ‘The grove of beeches is complete in shade and 
clear in sun and shower; the beach is everywhere at- 
tractive; the bay, four miles wide, with its unbroken 
Hine of forest rising and dipping in hill and vale, is 
what the girls, some girls, style a dream of beauty; 
the boating by oar, sail, and steam is all that the 
recreationist. can ask; the fishing in bay, lake, and 
stream is satisfactory to amateurs sports; the 
bathing, well there is none near by, because it is hardly 
proper, and everything is proper and everybody good 
hereabouts,—do not stay away from fear of proprieties 
and goodness, for there is lots of comfort and pleasure 
nevertheless; the air is a tonic in the most exhilarating 
SCnse, 

A week at Bay View was an event not to be for- 
gotten. ‘Twenty years ago the G. R. & IT. road gave 
the use of 400 acres to the Methodists for fifteen years, 
with an agreement that if they would occupy it for 
a camp meeting and other religious and educational 
resort purposes for that time, they would then deed 
them the entire property. The Methodists started in 
by leasing two lots for fifteen years at ten dollars on 
condition that one lot should be built upon. Now 
there are lots that lease for $1,000 for thirty-five 
years, and there are 4,000 people upon the grounds, 
with everything filled up and nothing wide open. It 
is one of the ideal Chautauqua grounds of the coun- 
try, with a wide-awake and instructive programme 
for five weeks. It is a great teachers’ retreat, with 
high bids for their attendance by the character of the 
programme, The teachers and others come from all 
over the Central West and South. J. M. TTall 
of Flint, Mich., Dr. Howell and Miss M. Louise 
Jones of the Kansas normal school at Emporia met 


under one of these beautiful trees on the terrace over- 
looking the bay in 1887, after the great meeting of 
the N. kK. A. at Chicago, and consecrated themselves 
to the establishment of an assembly at this point, and 
their success is apparent. Mr. Hall has been superin- 
tendent of the Bay View system from the first, and 
Miss Jongs has been his first assistant, and Professor 
Charles EK. Barr of Albion College is the registrar. 

But all this has nothing to do with my experience in 
getting here, which even to a traveled man was su(fli- 
ciently out of the ordinary to be interesting. At 9 
o'clock of a Friday morning IL seated myself comfort- 
ably in a Canadian Pacific car in the Boston & Maine 
station (Union) in Boston and took life easy with book 
and pen until 6 o’clock Saturday evening, when there 
was a change of cars at Trout lake, the tantalizing 
name for the crossing place of tracks in an unsettled 
place in the forest, without so much as a brook to sug- 
gest a trout. This was forty-four miles west of the 
Soo, and another hour’s ride landed us, train and all, 
ona large steamer at St. Ignace for a seven-miles’ ride 
of fifty minutes to Mackinac (Mackinaw) City, arriv- 
ing at 8.30. A beautiful ride indeed in the disappear- 
ing twilight. Mackinac City is a delusion and a snare. 
It is not a city at all, but merely a railroad village of 
saloons and a shore town for fishermen, with houses 
enough for the people who must stay there. 

The time tables said that we connected for Bay 
View at 8.40 p. m., but we learned that this was true 
every night but Saturday, and my first appointment 
was on Sunday, too early for any train connection. 
Forty-three miles they said, and no livery in town. 
Thirty-two horses all told in city and suburbs, but no 
pair of horses, no single horse to let. Coming across 
on the boat an acquaintance had been formed with a 
salesman fora Boston fishing tackle house. ap- 
pealed to him for advice, he put me in the hands of 
aman to whom he sold goods, he in turn put me in 
the hands of a man that we found playing cards in a 
saloon, he found a a¢nan who said he would hire a 
horse and put into his rig and take me to Bay View 
if I was in no hurry to get there, and then he departed 
At 9.15 I seated myself 
A crowd be- 


to call for me on the corner. 
on my grip on the corner near a saloon, 
gan to collect. 

No. 1. “Any place to sleep to-night?” 

“No.” 

No. 1. “VI take you in for $1a day, or $1.50 
till Monday. Not a long way to my house.” 

“Guess not, thank you.” 

No.1. “Price too low? 
vou for $1.50 a day or $2.50 till Monday. 
of town.” 

“No. T thank you.” 

“Why don’t you go to G. R. & TL. hotel for $2.00 a 
day ?” 

“IT don’t care to.’ And away he went muttering 
something to himself. 


Well, Nick —— will take 
No way out 


No. 2.) “Stranger here?” 
“Tes.” 

“Any friends in town?” 

“Don’t you know anybody?” 
“No.” 


“Aim’t going to no hotel?” 

“No,” and back into the crowd he went and they 
talked me over. It began to be interesting. [I did not 
know the name or residence of the man who had agreed 
to drive be to Bay View, nor of the man who had 
found him for me, nor of the man who found him, 
nor of the Boston drummer who found him, and no 
one of them knew who I was. 

After sitting on the grip for more than half an hour 
a rattling rig came up and the first salutation was:— 

“She rattles, but she'll not break down. I took it 
because it is light and was made by hand, and never 
Sorry the horse ain’t fresh, 
What are vou looking at his 
Well, that is a milk leg, 
Guess we'll get 


went to pieces but once. 
but it’s the best in town. 
leg for? Think it’s large? 
and he’s not lame in it no more. 
there. You say you are in no hurry.” 

Before ten o’clock we were started in the ricket) 
rig with a tired out old horse to drive forty-three miles. 
if we did not lose our way, through a country that 
knew no roads from the ordinary standpoint, where 
there were no guide boards. Sand. sand everywhere, 
up lull and down hill. through the wild woods of 
northern Michigan, without a settlement even on the 
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route, and only a few clearings, often three to five 
miles between log houses. Wherever for a little dis- 
tance it was level ground the corduroy road was some- 
thing terrible, like a washboard out of order on a 
large scale—both the washboard and the out of order 
being.on a large scale. 

Seven times between 11.30 p.m. and 4 a. m. my 
yarning driver woke up log cabin neighbors to know 
if we were on the road to Bay View. Some of them 
did not know, had never heard of anybody’s driving 
there, one told us we were two miles off the road, we 
were going straight east and we should be going 
straight west. I would not have faced the dogs and 
wroused those seven dwellers of the forest, Indians 
and white men, for the largest year’s income I ever 
had. 

Four times the horse played out. Twice we un- 
harnessed him and led him to water in the distance, 
twice we took off the bridle and fed oats with which 
the driver had provided himself. It was romantic in 
the extreme at 230 in the morning to stand holding 
a bag of a half bushel oats up to the horse’s nose 
while he munched away for courage. | 

Twice we were challenged by trees which had fallen 
across the road and we pioneered a new way among 
trees far enough apart to allow us to pass. 

At 6 o’clock in the morning the beautiful grounds 
of Bay View were before us, and I left the driver to 
indulge himself in any luxuries he might choose in 
the city of Petoskey, a little way beyond, which he 
assured me was “wide open.” Tle left me thoroughly 
bailed in his attempts to find out who T was, what my 
business was, and what I was making that all night 
ride for. He'll never know any of these things nor 
how thoroughly | enjoyed the drive and his yarns, 
Which kept me from the slightest desire to sleep. 
For one feature of the man’s equipment I was pro- 
foundly grateful. Tle knew the birds who  enter- 
tained us with solo, duet, quartette, and chorus from 
3 o'clock to 6. A native’s information is so different 
from that of a specialist, that it is a rare treat to ride 
through the dawn in a Michigan forest with a wide- 
awake genius whose individuality has never known 
conventionality. 

The magnitude of this assembly is quite startling. 
There is no fence and no gate money, as at all other 
assemblies, except Asbury Park, so far as | know, and 
every one who attends any class lecture or entertain- 
ment must pay either for a season ticket, a commuta- 
tion ticket. or single admission. And yet 4,000 per- 
sons attend more or less frequently,-and some 900 
teachers are taking class work in “the Summer Uni- 
versity of Bay View,” which has courses in Latin and 
Greek, French and German, each of the sciences and 
natural sciences, literature, history, philosophy, 
methods of teaching, kindergarten, sloyd in all its 
branches, physical culture, music, oratory, drawing, 
art, cooking, sewing, and various other subjects. ‘The 
assembly has a course of lectures at 11 a. m. and at 
2 p.m., with entertainments or lectures every evening. 

The Bay View reading circle is a grand feature of 
the work. ‘The books are very popular, and are doing 
great good, not alone in Michigan, but in the South 
and the entire West. This course, together with the 
assembly and the summer university, enables Superin- 
tendent J. M. Hall to devote all his time to the inter- 
ests, Which accounts for the phenomenal success of all 
of these institutions. 

It was one of the delightful surprises of the week 
at Bay View to find so many old-time friends who have 
summered here for years: EK. W. Coy of the Cinein- 
nati high school, and Mr. Foy, Mr. Sands, Mr. Bishop, 
Miss McElroy, and many others of that city. St. 
Louis, Omaha, Topeka, Emporia, Lawrence (Kansas), 
Louisville, Nashville, Toledo, Indianapolis, Macon 
(Georgia), New Orleans, Council Bluffs, Des Moines, 
Moline, Duluth, and every place of importance in 
Michigan are largely represented. But the pleasant- 
est surprise was to find my genial friend, Professor J. 
Ro Charalouis of the School Journal (New York), an 
eleven years’ occupant of one of the best residences 
amone the 450 in Bay View. His place combines 
better than any other residence on the 400 acres views 
of bay, lake. and mountains. with every modern in- 
provement, including half a hundred electric lights, 
while extensive lawn and garden delight and refresh 


the visitor. 
To be associated upon the programme with a host 


of talented men and women, who come and go during 
the four weeks of the assembly, and with several of 
whom one is associated for a week, is no slight honor, 
and it would be a privilege to name them all but for 
the fact that it would necessitate reprinting the pro- 
gramme, but two of these artists stand out so con- 
spicuously above all others, not only on this pro- 
gramme, but on all programmes, that I can but speak 
my pleasure and pride in being associated with Miss 
Ida Benfy, the greatest of American readers, and 
Madame Cecilia E. Bailey, the most talented soprano 
available for these occasions. Such artists ennoble 
the assembly work. 

Better, however, than bay and grove, tonic of air 
and cheer of friendship, was the uniform inspiration of 
the great audiences I faced day by day,—men and 
women, youth and children, from a third of a hun- 
dred states, a company whose intelligence, aspiration, 
and earnest purpose call forth all that is best in a man. 
For four years in succession IT had had to say “No” 
to my invitation, but the pleasure resulting from the 
acceptance of the fifth will abide as a joy whenever the 
thought recurs to Bay View, the gem in Michigan’s 
diadem of resorts. A. FE. Winship. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The war with Spain is over, and the purposes which 
the United States had in view in waging it have been 
fully realized.  Hosiilities were begun on the 21st of 
April, when our fleet sailed from Key West for Cuba, 
picking up two or three Spanish merchant vessels on 
the way. They terminated on the 12th of August, 
when Spain’s full assent to the proposed protocol was 
received, and President MelKinley ordered all offen- 
sive movements of our naval and military forces to 
cease. Tere are less than four months of actual war- 
fare, but they have been so crowded with events that 
they seem much more than that, and they will be fol- 
lowed by consequences whose importance it would 
he difficult to exaggerate. Spain has lost her last 
foothold in the western hemisphere; the United 
States, almost in spite of itself, has changed its, policy 
ina way to alfect its whole future destiny, and to bring 
it into unexpected relations withthe nations of the 
earth. 

« 

The terms of the peace which has been agreed to 
are briefly these: Spain surrenders all claim of sover- 
eignty over Cuba and will wholly evacuate that island. 
Its future is in our hands, and for the present it will 
remain under a military administration. Besides 
this, Spain cedes absolutely to us the island of Porto 
Rico and adjacent islands, and also the island of 
(Guahan in the Ladrones. We shall take Porto Rico 
in liew of any money indemnity, and we shall use 
(iuahan as a coaling station. As to the Philippines, 
their ultimate disposition is to be determined by a 
commission which is to draw up definite conditions of 
peace; but the United States meanwhile is to remain 
in possession of the city, bay, and harbor of Manila. 

* * * 

The most serious problem which the war leaves 
upon our hands is one which not the most far-sighted 
statesmian dreamed of at the beginning; the problem, 
that is, what shall be done with the Philippines? 
The number of Americans who want to give up the 
islands altogether is hardly smaller than the number of 
those who want to retain all of them; but at what 
point shall our occupation be limited? Shall we hold 
Manila only? Or Manila and the adjacent district? 
Or the entire island of Luzon, on which Manila is 
situated? Or other islands in addition to Luzon? — It 
is almost as difficult to let go of this territory as to 
hold on to it. and if we do either, shall we be able to 
avoid entanglements with foreign powers? Can we 
protect the Spaniards from the cruelty of the insur- 
vents, and the natives from the cruelty of the 
Spaniards? What shall we do with Aguinaldo, the die- 
tator, if he turns against us? And how shall we deal 
with the religious orders, which hold vast possessions 
on the islands, and in the past have exercised great 
political power? These are only a few of the ques- 
tions which suggest themselves in’ this connection; 
and it is not singular that the administration wishes 
to take time to consider them, 

* * * 


Spanish diplomacy was well illustrated by the long 


and vague reply which the Sagasta ministry sent to 
President McKinley’s peace proposals. It seems to 
have been inspired by a hope that our government 
could be drawn into a protracted discussion of details. 
But President McKinley very wisely construed the 
reply as virtually an agreement to our proposals, and 
instead of entering upon an extended answer, he pre- 
sented a protocol, with an intimation that it must be 
accepted or rejected without unnecessary delay. This 
alternative did not admit of procrastination, and the 
Spanish government acordingly assented and gave M. 
Cambon, the French ambassador, authority to sign 
the instrument in her behalf. M. Cambon has won 
cordial praise by the tact and discretion which he has 
shown in a very diflicult situation. 

* 

When the order for the suspension of hostilities 
reached General Miles, the American forees in Porto 
Rico were advancing upon the capital, San Juan, from 
three or four different points along converging lines. 
Their march had been made with due caution; and at 
several points they had had sharp engagements with 
the Spanish garrisons, suffering, however, very slight 
losses. Some of the chief places in the southeastern 
part of the island, including the important city of 
Ponce, had not only surrendered without a struggle, 
but had welcomed the invaders with enthusiasm. 
The spirit shown by the population as a whole indi- 
cates that the transfer of allegiance from Spain to the 
United States will be more than weleome to most of 
them. As to the condition of affairs at Manila when 
the order was received, nothing is known at the pres- 
ent writing. That the Spaniards there are in an ugly 
temper is shown by the vehement attack which they 
made upon our land forces on the night of the 31st 
of July, when they took advantage of a severe storm 
to make a furious assault in strong numbers upon 
our lines. It was a severe test for the just-landed 
volunteers, who had not been under fire before, but 
they stood it well, and beat off their assailants. 

* 

Amid more stirring events, little attention is paid 
to the various state conventions of the different poli- 
tical parties, but it is interesting to watch their pro- 
ceedings, to see what issues are being put forward for 
the fall campaign. ‘Two things are noticeable: One 
is that the Republicans in the western and middle 
western states, as for example in Indiana, Nebraska, 
and Wyoming, are taking an unqualified position in 
favor of the gold standard. Another is that there is 
no agreement among the Democrats as to the party 
attitude toward what is deseribed as “imperialism.” 
There was an expectation in some quarters that the 
Democratic party would declare against the expansion 
of our territory, and that this would furnish a new 
issue on which the fall campaign could be fought; but 
in Texas and Missouri the efforts of such conspicuous 
leaders as Representative Bailey in the one instance 
and Representative Bland in the other failed to bring 
about such a declaration, and both conventions de- 
clared in favor of a policy of annexation. 

* 

The rivalries between England and Russia with 
reference to railway concessions in China are reaching 
a point which threatens war. Without entering into 
too minute details regarding the particular conces- 
sions asked or granted, it may be briefly said that 
Russia, in spite of Mnglish protests, has secured con- 
cessions for railroad building within certain regions 
regarded as within the British sphere of influence, 
while at the same time, under stress of threats, she has 
vetoed an arrangement with British financiers for rail- 
road building toward New Chwang, in the vicinity of 
Port Arthur. The matter derives special importance 
from the fact that England informed China that she 
would support her in resisting the aggressions of any 
power which threatened her because of concessions 
made to British subjects; that the fact that this pledge 
had heen given was officially announced in parliament; 
and that in spite of this, China did all that Russia had 
demanded of her. This looks as if China, forced to 
displease one or the other of her powerful suitors, had 
decided that it was safer to displease England than 
Russia. The situation isa serious one, because if Eng- 
land does not assert herself when the issue is so 
directly joined as in this case, it will be difficult for 
her to do so later on, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
their correct pames and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal 


correspondence. | 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 


Fresh from looking over examination papers, let me 
protest against the careless treatment of American his- 
tory in our public schools. There must be something 
wrong in our ideals of education when youths and 
maidens can go out from our high schools knowing a bit 
of all the ologies and of all the histories, but not one jot 
of American history. There must be something wrong in 
our ideals of education when a pupil can glibly write the 
names and dates and important events of all the kings of 
Rome, but cannot name seven presidents of the United 
States, to say nothing of inabilty to mention one import- 
ant event in the history of this country except ‘War with 
Spain in MeKinley’s Administration.” 

There is something wrong in a school training which 
enables a pupil to name and characterize accurately the 
epochs of Grecian and Roman history, but fails to teach 
him the name of the “Constitutional Period” of United 
States history, or which makes it possible for a pupil to 
confuse the Articles of Confederation with the Southern 
Confederacy. There must again be something wrong in 
our ideals of education when, in the midst of all this talk 
and study of Cuba and Spain, a pupil answers the ques- 
tion “How did Spain get possession of Cuba?” in this 


fashion: — 

“In a war in which England was engaged, the English 
came into possession of Cuba, Hayti, and the Philippines. 
When the war was ended, and negotiations of peace had 
been entered into, England gave these islands back to 
Spain.” 

The fact that, in a recent examination for entrance to 
college, one-half of the applicants failed in United States 
history, while not one failed in ancient history, is not the 
sole cause of this protest. If such ignorance were con- 
fined to would-be college students, the case would not be 
quite so bad. There may be a chance to study ournation’s 
history during the four years of college time. The diffi- 
culty lies in the fact that this ignorance is common to all 
classes of high school pupils, and those who leave school 
for good are just as ignorant of United States history 
as those who go to college. 

There is no other great nation in the world where the 
people have such a share in self-government, and no 
other, great or small, where the citizens are allowed to 
leave school so ignorant of their nation’s life. 

Personally, [ cannot see why there is any more “‘cul- 
ture” or “training” in learning a list of Roman kings 
than in learning a list of American presidents. And 
there seems to me quite as much opportunity for mental 
development in a study of the administration of Wash- 
ington as in a study of the reign of Numa. But if there 
is not, let us give up seeking to “cultivate” and “train” 
cur boys and girls until we have taught them a little 
something of the life of their country. Surely, if ever 
there was need for intelligence on currents events, if ever 
there was need of the experience and lessons of the past, 
this is the time. Annah May Soule. 

Mount Holyoke College, June 15, 1898. 
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AUTHORS FROM SUGGEKSTIONS. —(IT.) 
26. Between the country farm and the roadway and 
the winning card. 
27. A trimmer. 
28. What they do with a cargo. 
29. Suggests cattle and coal. 
30. From a wood fire. 
Si. Part of a vessel. 
2. Deseribes a fast yacht. 
3 What girls wear in winter. 
{. What crews do. 
5. Deseribes the Missouri. 
a6. What children early learn to do in school. 
37. Suggests baling hay and a child in bed. 
38. It always hurts. 
ou A famous apostle and a familiar sound to country 
boys. 
19. Not the whole nor is it off. 
41. A delightful spot and the one who cares for it. 
12. Suggests a funeral and a fight. 
3. In every book. 
44. Is dusty. ‘ 
Suggests salt hay. 
46. The writer of these suggestions. 
67. The servant’s home. 
1S. Makes secure, 
19. Suggests music and an invitation. 
50. On the throne. 


“1. Suggests the way to do it and a part of several 
houses. 


42. Suggests a barn. 

53. We cannot live without it. 

54. Wndures all weather. 

DS. Snegests swine, a doctor, and hay scales. 
56. Jt is neither rain nor snow, but both. 


57. and wealth. 

58. Virtue and success. 

59. Uses gold. 

60. Suggests open-heartedness and shoes. 

G1. The way to do it. 

62. How long? 

63. Where we like to go in summer. 

64. <A girl’s name and a boy. 

65. Get cut of the way. 

66. Going to the bad. 

67. The first part of a name of a fish and a place to 
cross the brook. 

68. The whole college class left the recitation for a 
lark. 

69. What the Spanish commander at Manila ordered 
with one of his best ships. 

76. A sehool signal and a girl’s name. 

71. The way to have things done up. 
72. Suggests a hot day yachting to a vacation girl. 
73. It stichs and suggests planting corn. 
74. Still young. 
75. He makes the light. 
7¢. Suggests a duck’s foot and a lively time. 
77. Favorite breakfast dish. 
78. A little fellow and his father. 
79. Suggests great sport. 
80. Very fleet. 
£1. Up to date and heavy. 
The highest ecclesiastic. 
S38. Beiween fields and a May day joy. 
S4. An enciosure. 
85. Works precious metal. 

86. Like a chicken. 

87. Tells where it hurts. 

S88. Suggests a sewing circle and the designation of 
‘vessels. 

89. It crawls. 

90. Suggests worship and why you cannot join in it. 

91. The original idea of coal. 

92. Suexzests the border and riches. 

42. One way of going free. 

94. Suggesting the dilemma of the Spanish warships 
and where their relief must come from. 

95. Not one of the points of the compass, but is like 
one of them 

96. Suggests desert travel. 

97. Suggests a train ang a church. 

98. Suggests a woman and an oyster. 

#9. Is very sportive. 

100. What all sportsmen like. 


TWO JUDGMENTS. 


“Do what you can,” the world says. There it stops, 
And counts the thing achieved your slender merit. 
“Try all vou can,” God says. And then he drops 
Love’s curtain on the deed, and crowns the spirit. 
—Youth’s Companion. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


“NATURE STUDY BY MONTHS. By Arthur C. Boyden. 


Part I., For Elementary Grades. Boston: New Eng- 
land Publishing Company. Boards. Illustrated. 106 


4a Poyden is thoroughly equipped for his work as the 
author of a beok on teaching and studying nature. He 
has been a lover of nature in field, forest, and garden 
from childbcod. He is a scientist by instinct and educa- 
tion. a teacher by inheritance, training, and experience, 
He has nade a book that focuses itself with equal skill 
for the scientist's admiration, the enthusiast’s devotion, 
and the teacher’s necessities. It is made for school use, 
the substance of it having been used by the author in the 
normal schoo! for some years, in the large training schuo} 
under his direction, by his student teachers as they hay: 
gone to their various fields, and by an innumerable array 
of teachers, who have adopted his plan as printed in the 
Journal of Education, American Primary Teacher, and 
Modern Methods. This book was put upon the market 
the last of June, and before the last of July a second edi- 
tion was ordered. 

Lach month is treated by itself in a direct and confiden- 
tial manner, as though he was telling an ambitious, but 
puzzled, teacher how to make the most of the revelations 
of the season. Ne one else has condensed so much that 
is helpful into the same space, omitting nothing that is 
important. 


THF PRIMARY PUBLIC SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 


Based on McLellan and Dewey’s “Psychology of Num- 

ber.” By J. A. McLellan, LL.D., and A. F. Ames. New 

York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth, 266 pp. 

Price, 50 cents. 

No wovk on the theory of any elementary school subject 
has ever made so profound an impression for the time ag 
did the “Psychology of Number,” and its appearance 


made an immediate demand for an arithmetic embodying . 


its principles. No author’s work would fully meet the 
requirements of the public but Dr. MecLellan’s. It was 
generally understood that the so-called practical phases of 
the subject in the “Psychology of Number” were Dr. Mc- 
Lellan’s contribution to the work. The teachers’ edition 
of the “Primary School Arithmetic” is a treatise on num- 
ber, giving, as it does under the head of suggestions, a 
body of doctrine regarding numbers. The initial work in 
number teaching is “counting” for the purpose of trans- 
figuring the vagueness of the ‘“‘muchness”’ to the definite 
fact that you can only know how much by knowing how 
many of a commen unit there is in each. The counting is 
to pass from single things to groups of two, three, ete., 
with a variety of concrete illustrations. Relation reaches 
its bestembodiment in counting orcomparing squares and 
rectangles, cubes, and other volumes. The end aimed at 
is the instantaneous recognition of the number picture. 
There is no way to give an adequate view of this book 
except as one studies in detail the 104 lessons and the sug- 
sestions for teachers on all vital points in the work. 


THE SUB-CONSCIOUS SELF AND ITS RELATIONS TO 
EDUCATION AND HEALTH. By Louis Waldstein, 
M. D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 271 pp. 
Giit top. Price, $1.25. 

All the knewledge which we have of our surroundings 
and of ourselves is derived from impressions received by 
different organs of sense, and is conveyed to the brain by 
means of connecting nerves. And it is claimed as a fact 
that these perceptions when once registered are perma- 
nent; that they are never absolutely lost, and when taken 
together they constitute the elements we call memory. 

These impressions, which the mind receives through a 
lifetime, the author divides into two classes, the conscious 
and the sub-conscicus. We are active and selective in re- 
lation to the conscious, but passive in respect to the sub- 
conscious impressions. And while the conscious self is 


The Werner 


PRICE. 
Werner Arithmetic, Book I. $ .40 
Werner Arithmetic, Book II. .50 
Werner Arithmetic, Book III. .50 


BY PROFESSOR FRANK H. HALL. 


**A COURSE IN ARITHMETIC in the mastering of which 
little explanation is necessary ; a course through which a child 
can think his way naturally, under the guidance of a teacher 


who will follow the work from beginning to end.”’ 


THE RADICAL CHANGE in methods and matter in Arith. 


metic so earnestly demanded by thoughtful teachers cannot be 
made while pupils in Fifth and Sixth Grades are confronted 
with ‘ arithmetical monstrosities,’ ‘three-story fractions,’ 
‘*examples”’ in which the thing exemplified is lost in long rows 


THE CHILD’S MENTAL GROWTH depends upon his | of mere figures. 


own mental activity. ‘Therefore, ‘‘ What the child is | 


SCIENCE OR ART? Books I. and II. occupy precisely 


able to do determines what he shall do,”—in The Werner the same relation to the seienee of arithmetic that Dr 


Arithmetics. 


| DeGarmo’s Language Lessons do to the seienee of lan- 
|guage. Thereisa ‘‘ gradual but constant inductive approach” 


THE AUTHOR’S KEY NOTE:—‘If the child cannot! to the seience of arithmetic through its art. Book III. 
solve the problems presented, do not explain, but give him | treats of arithmetic as a seienee, and of its application to 
problems that he can solve, and so lead up to and over the | practical computations. Book III. corresponds to the tech. 
difticulty.””.— See Preface to the Werner Arithmetic, Book I. | nical grammar of a language series. 


Wer Want to CorreEsronn with all those who wish to see a series of arithmetics which is the embodiment 
of up to-date common sense on this subject. 


ty For sample copies and terms for introduction and exchange, address the publishers. 


WERNER SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY, 


New York. 


Chicago. 


Boston. 
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Scribner’s New Educational Books 


A History of the United States of America, for Schools 


With the Declaration of Independence, The Constitution, Select 
Bibliographies, Chronologies, and Suggestive Questions to Pupils 


By Wiceur F. Gorpy, Principal of the North School, Hartford, Conn. 


contains forty maps. $1.00, net. 
S. T. Durron, Supt. Schools, Brookline, Mass. : 


Social Elements 
Institutions, Character, Progress 


By (uarves R. Henperson, Ph, D., Professor 
of Sociology in the University of Chicago. 
8vo. $1.50, net. 

In this book Dr. Henderson treats of the 
social conditions and problems as they exist in 
the representative centres of the United States, 
the most profitable methods of sociological 
study, and the means at hand with which to im- 
prove the general situation. ‘The study is cen- 
tred around the Public Schools as an influence, 
and its aim is to furnish an intelligent basis for 
organized work among the different classes of 
society. 


pages. 


This unique 


study of rather 


AN ILLUSTRATED FLORA 
By NATHANIEL LORD BRITTON, Ph.D., and Hon. ADDISON BROWN. 


In 3 volumes, each $3.00 special net, postage 36 
Vol. I., 612 pp.: “ Ferns to Carpet Weed.” 


Vol. II., 644 pp.: ** Portuiaca to Gentian.”’ 
Vol. ILI.: ‘* Dogbane to Thistle.” 


x, Supt ‘* You have given an all-round treatment 
to the subject, bringing in much fresh matter and not neglecting the social life of the people, as 
has beén done by so many who have prepared text-books on the subject.” 


A Study of English Prose Writers 


By J. Scorr Cian, A.M., Professor of En- 
glish in Northwestern University. 8vo, 900 
$2.00, net. 


method” of studying the great writers, devised 
by its author after long experience in teaching, 
and tested for years in his classroom. 


glish prose, mainly through citations of the most 
authoritative published criticism on each writer, 
with analyses of the styles of the various au- 
thors. These analyses are so arranged as to ex- 
hibit the central characteristic of each author,and 
are supplemented by exhaustive bibliographies. 


8vo. $1.50, net. 


Richly illustrated, and 


tably a work of great merit. 


book presents a ‘ scientific] C4go- 


alogical tables. 8vo, pp. 400. 
It is a 
than about the masters of En- 


single volume of the course of 


cents extra per volume. 


City. Crown 8vo. 


to it here. 


(Just ready.) 


A History of Modern Europe 


By Fervinanp Ph.D., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of History in the University of Chi- 
With maps, bibliographies, and gene- 


This important volume; by an eminent au- 
thority, supplies what has heretofore been en- 
tirely lacking: a comprehensive survey in a 


rope since the Italian Renaissance. 
book or for the general reader of history who 
desires to gain a broadly intimate acquaintance 
with this period, it will be found invaluable. 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS 


By C. Lioypy Morean, Principal of University College, Bristol. 
. with a Preface by Henry W. Jameson, Associate Superintendent of Schools, New York 
$1.00, net. 
‘Psychology for Teachers” has alread 
known in this country has proved so helpful and suggestive that a wide field of usefulness seems open 


For that reason an American edition from new plates has been prepared, and the purpose of 
the book set forth in a preface by Dr. Jameson, 


Outlines of Descriptive Psychology 


By Grorce T. Lavy, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Philosophy in Yale University. Illustrated. 


Boston Advertiser : ‘* Professor Ladd’s ‘ Outlines of Descriptive Psychology’ is indispu- 
It has scientific, artistic, and literary excellence. 
in a way and to a degree that we do not remember to have found to be the case in any similar 
work. It does more than undertake to solve the mysterious problems of mental action. It gives 
not a little wholesome guidance to students who want to learn how to think.” 


It is practical 


The Republic of Plato 
With Studies for Teachers 


By Wittiam Lowe Brran, Ph. D., Professor 
of Philosophy in Indiana University, and 
CuarkLorre Lower Byran, A.M. 12mo- 
$1.25, net. 


$1.50, net. 


The aim of this manual is not to exploit the 
whole significance of Plato, but to direct the 
attention of teachers to some of his simple and 
central thoughts about education and about, life. 
A former and larger volume by the same au- 
thors, entitled ‘‘ Plato the Teacher,” has been 
very widely used. 


events in Eu- 
As a text- 


New Edition for America, 


made a remarkable impression in England, and wherever 


OTHER NOTABLE NEW TEXT-BOOKS 


60c. 
each. 


THE SCRIBNER SERIES OF SCHOOL READING 
The Eugene Field Book ; 
Burt’s Odysseus 
Stockton’s Fanciful Tales 
Eggleston’s Hoosier School Boy 


Wright’s Stories In American Literature 


Thatcher & Schwill’s Europe (i, Middle Age, net, $2.00 


Thatcher’s Medieval Europe, . 1.25 


net, 


Scripture’s New Psychology, . ‘ 
Oxford Manuals of English History, each, net, -50 
Weber’s History of Philosophy, . - net, 2.50 


THE GREAT EDUCATORS 


Hinsdale's Horace Mann, . ‘ ‘ 


net, $1.00 


Davidson's Rousseau, . ‘ P ‘ 1.00 
Fitch’s Thomas and Matthew Arnold, . * 1.00 
Davidson's Aristotle, ze/,$1.00 Hughes’ Loyola, 1.00 
West's Alcuin, ** 1.00 Bowen’s Froebel, ‘“ 1,00 
Compayre’s Abelard, 1.00 DeGarmo’s Herbart,‘ 1.00 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


153 =-157 


Western Office---344 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Fifth Ave., New York. 


striving to gain knowledge by study, the sub-conscious 
self is necessarily and continually, from the dawn of in- 
fancy to the hour of death, by day and by night, receiv- 
ing impressions that become an imperishable part of its 
very being, for good and for evil. Hence, the child $ sur- 
rounding and instruction must serve to make him what 
he is to be in manhood and old age. This fact shows the 
vast importance of early influences and instruction of 
childhood. 

According to this theory, instinct is not, in its origin, a 
psychological, but a physiological, factor. The character 
of the sub-censcious self depends wholly upon the impres- 
sions received, of instincts satisfied. Heredity is ac- 
counted for and explained by the sub-conscious self. The 
likeness of the child to the parent is not only one of fea- 
tures, but also of structure of internal organs and func- 
tional peculiarities, and a continuous stream of nervous 
impulses ere flowing from these organs to the brain, and 
adding their impressions to the sub-conscious memory. 
ffenece, the child sub-consciously acts and feels as the 
parent does. 

The sub-conscious self also acts an important part in 
the creations of genius; in the formation of religious be- 
liefs, in dreams; in insomnia; in hypnotism; and in in- 
sanity. 

Hence, this book is of great interest, and will prove of 
great value te all those who are in any way connected 
with the training of childhood and youth, and in preserv- 
ing the health and morals of the community, and es- 
pecially should every parent and teacher have a copy. 
PARADISE LOST. A Poem of Twelve Books. By John 

Milton. With an Introduction and Notes on its Struc- 

ture and Meaning by John A. Himes, Professor of Eng- 

lish in Pennsylvania College. New York: Harper «& 

Bros. 482 pp. Price, $1.50. 

In reproducing the celebrated epic of Milton, it is no 
part of the author’s purpose to extol the poem or the poet. 
Milton is recognized as one of the world’s great minds, 
and “Paradise Lost” ranks among the greatest human 
produetions. 

Nor does the author attempt to defend Milton’s political 
theories. or his theological ideas. The asperities that 
erew out of the intense convictions of an age of contest 
are not proper subjects to review in an age of laxity and 
tolerance. Hence, the author has not thought it impor- 
tant to bring his ideas before the bar of orthodoxy, or to 
raise the question as to their truth or falsity. To subject 
the poet of the seventeenth century to the test of the 
knowledge and belief of the nineteenth would be neither 
profitable nor fair. But it is elevating and inspiring to 
have intercourse with such a mind, and to follow and 
study his thoughts. Milton appears to the best advantage 
when compared with other men of admitted power. 

\longside of Homer he is a kindred spirit. 

The author’s aim in studying the structure and mean- 

ing of this great poem is to enable him to present to the 


reader a clear and comprehensive view of the whole sub- 
ject, as presented to the poet’s mind and expressed in his 
language. This he has done, in a masterly manner, in his 
intreduction and notes. The work will be appreciated by 
the students and teachers of literature. 


CHILD STUDY OF THE CLASSICS. By Grace Adele 
Pierce. Boston and Chicago: New England Publish- 
ing Company. Price, 50 cents. 

In “Child Study of the Classics’ we find a series of 
poetic tales in which are presented many of the familiar 
characters of ancient mythology. The tales are classified 
as follows: “Flower Tales,” in which are treated Flora, 
Narcissus, Hyacinthus, Clytie, Adonis, Proserpine, the 
Hamadryads, Naiads, and the Satyrs; ‘Star Tales’’— 
Apollo, Diana, Orion, Ariadne, Great Bear, and Little 
Bear; ‘“‘Sea Tales’’— Neptune, Amphitrite, Bacchus, Glau- 
cus, Haleyon Birds, and Proteus; ‘Miscellaneous Tales” 

Arachne, Tithonus, Medusa, Atlas, Pegasus, Pygma- 
lion, and King Midas. 

That our pupils should be made acquainted with such 
imaginative literature as is found in the great store- 
house of ancient mythology is no longer a point to be 
questioned; the thing, however, which has stood in the 
way of a direct presentation of such valuable material— 
material peculiarly adapted to the education of the child’s 
imaginative faculty—has been its form, and this difficulty 
we believe has been happily overcome in this little book. 
We think that the author has struck the happy medium 
between the too pedantic and the too childish, and pre- 
dict for the little book what it justly deserves, a wide- 
spread use. 

DISCOVERIES. Nature Study 

Appletons’ Home Read- 

New York: 

25 cents. 

reading 


FIRST 
By J. W. Troeger. 
ing Series. Edited by Dr. W. T. Harris. 

D. Appleton & Co. Boards. 93 pp. Price, 

We do uot see why this is styled a “home” 
series, for « better graded and more attractive school 
reading series has not appeared. Like everything in 
which Dr. liatris has a hand, it is as nearly philosophi- 
cally and theoretically perfect as any scholar of to-day 
can make them, and like everything the Appletons do, it 
is as nearly perfect as the compositor’s, printer’s, and 
binder’s art can make it. 


HAROLD'S 
Readers, I. 


MACAULAY’S ESSAY ON ADDISON. Edited, with 
Notes, by Herbert Augustine Smith, Ph.D., Instructor 
in English in Yale College. Boston: Ginn & Co. 130 
pp. Price, 40 cents. 

This book is designed for two classes of students, and 
adapted to both, though some of the notes may be too 
difficult for one class, and others too easy for the other 
class: all the notes are suited either to classes in the 
school or the college. The volume contains the life of 
Macaulay, with his portrait, and the life and writings of 


Addison, copied from the Edinburgh Review, July, 1843. 

It was to aid in the study of this essay on Addison that 
the volume was prepared, and, like all the other books in 
the series of standard English classics published by this 
enterprising company, it is admirably adapted to its pur- 
pose. In style, printing, and binding these books are all 
that can be desired. 


LECTURES ON THE GEOMETRY OF POSITION. By 
Theodor Reye. Part I. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 248 pp. Price, $2.25. 

To the engineer, as well as to the mechanic and the 
architect, this work will prove invaluable. To such, the 
ability to forin beforehand a mental picture of a structure 
as it will ajipear in space is of great service in designing 
it. The prime object and aim of this book is to develop 
in the student the power of imagination. We predict for 
it a widespread use. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“The Gospel According to Darwin.” By Woods Hutchinson. 
Chicago: Open Court Publishing Company. 

‘* First Lessons in French.’”’ By Baptiste Meras and Sigmon M. 
Stern. Price, $1.00.—* Graphic Representation of English and Amer- 
ican Literature.’ By Charles W. Kent. Price, 25 cents.——* First 
Lessons in German.”’ By Sigmon M. Stern. Price, $1.00——** De Mus- 
set’s Histoired’un Merle Blane.’ Edited by Agnes Cointatand H. 
Isabelle Williams.——*‘ Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell.”’ Edited by Arthur 
H. Palmer. Price, $1.00. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

‘*The Nature and Development of Animal Intelligence.’ By Wes- 
ley Mills. Price, $2.00. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

‘*New Internal Revenue Law.” Compiled by Jose Ramirez de 
Arellano. San Antonio, Texas: Maverick-Clarke-Sutro Company. 

Scott’s Story of Rob Roy.’ KFdited by Edith D. Harris. Price, 60 
cents.—*‘ Harold’s Rambles.”’ By John W.Troeger. Price, 40 cents, 
——‘' News from the Birds.”” By Leander 8. Keyser. Price, 40 cents. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

‘*Game of Flags of the World.” ——‘' Game of White Squadron,’’—— 
‘*Gaine of Artists.”——‘' Game of the Mayflower.”” Cincinnati: The 
Fireside Game Company. 

“Four American Patriots.’ By Alma Holman Burton,——'' The 
Werner Arithmetic— Book III.” By Frank H. Hall. Price, 50 cents. 
Chicago: Werner Schoolbook Company. 

‘Excuse Me!” By William Curtis Stiles.——‘ Battledown_ Boys,” 
By E. Everett Green. Price, 75 cents. Philadelphia: Union Press. 

**Natural Advanced Geography.’ By Jacques W. Redway and 
Russell Hinman, —‘ Selections from Jean Paul Friedrich Richter, 
Edited by George Stuart Collins. Price, 60 cents. Short Course 
in Natural Music.” By Frederick H. Ripley and Thomas Tapper. 
Price, 35 cents. New York: American Book Company. 

“The Latest English Drama.” Edited by Calvin 8. Brown. 
$1.20. New York: A.S. Barnes & Co. 

‘‘ History of Modern Europe.” By Ferdinand Schwill. Price, $1.50. 
‘Social Elements.” By Charles Richmond Henderson. Price, 
$1.50.—" A Study of English Prose Writers.” By J. Scott Clark. 
Price, $2.00.—* Psychology for Teachers.” By C. Lioyd Morgan 
Price, $1.00, New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

‘‘Dryden’s Palamon and Arcite.” Price, 40 cents.——‘' Burke’s 
Letters to a Noble Lord,” Edited by Albert H. Smyth. Boston: Ginn 
& Co, 

“Twenty Centuries of English History.” By James Richmond Joy. 
Price, $1.00.—* Europe in the Nineteenth Century.” By Harry 
Pratt Judson. Price, $1.00.—* From Chaucer to Tennyson.” By 
Henry A. Beers. Price, $1.00.—** Men and Manners of the Kight- 
eenth Century.”” By Susan Hale. Price, $1.00. ‘*Walks and Talks 
in the Geological Field.” By Alexander Winchell. Price, $1.00, 
Meadville, Pa.: The Chautauqua Century Press. 
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Delicious 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


with water and sugar only, 
makes a delicious, healthful, 
and invigorating drink. 


Allays the thirst, aids diges- 
tion, and relieves the lassitude 
so common in midsummer. 


Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: 
“ When completely tired out by pro- 
longed wakefulness and overwork, it is 
of the greatest value to me. As a bev- 
erage it possesses charms beyond 
anything I know of in the form of 
medicine.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Aug. 22-27: American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Boston, Mass. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


State Editor, W. J. CORTHELL, Gorham. 


Where next for the American Institute? 
All the “Maineiacs” say Old Orchard or 
Bar Harbor. Bar Harbor and its attrac- 
tions everybody knows, but Old Orchard 
is now a perfectly fit place. It is by the 
sea, fine sea bathing, ample hotel and cot- 
tage accommodations for five thousand, 
good audience room and splendid camp 
ground, fine walks, and beautiful forest 
drives, half or whole day’s excursions by 
steamers from its fine new pier to the 
many beautiful islands of Casco bay, fine 
excursions by some of the finest trains in 
America to Poland Springs, through the 
Crawford and Profile notches, to the New 
Hampshire lakes, to Montreal and Quebec. 
Come to Old Orchard. 


LEWISTON. Bates College, at its re- 
cent commencement, conferred upon 
Henry E. Crocker the degree of A. M. For 
half a dozen years Mr. Crocker has held a 
very high place in the esteem of New York 
teachers as senior manager of Everett _O. 
Fisk & Co.’s New York agency. Before 
that he was favorably known in Eastern 
Massachusetts as superintendent of the 


Al 

ATTENTION, TEACHERS! 
Inductive Questions and Tables in U. S. Hist. 
and Civil Gov’t create interest, research, and thought. 
Recommended by school examiners and teachers every- 
where. So outlined to be used with any text-book. Mc- 
Kinley’s Adin’n included. $2.00 per doz., single copy 25¢. 
(Order enough for class use.) “ Enclosed tind order for 
| 1-2 dozen more copies. Book gives universal satisfac- 
tion.” H. M, SHUTT, Supt., West Bedford, O. 

Monthly Report Cards, good for entire year, 
adapted to the “letter” or “per cent.” system of grad- 
ing. Printed to order (100 or more, le. each), Sample 
cards free, KR &. BENNETT & Co., Westerrille, 0. 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. 


Courses of Training for Voice, Body, and 
Mind, in all Forms of Expression. 
Five Diplomas, 


SUMMER TERMS: Monteagle, Cumberland 
Mountain, Tenn., in July ; Boston, Mass. 
in August. 


Too much stress can hardly be laid on the author’s 
ground principle, that where a method aims to regulate 
the modulations of the voice by rules, then inconsist- 
encies and lack of organic coherence begin to take the 
place of that sense of life which lies at the heart of 
every true product of art. On the contrary, where vocal 
expression is studied as a manifestation of the processes 
of thinking, there results the truer energy of the stu 
dent's powers and the more natural unity of the com- 
ep of his expression.— Dr. Lyman ibbott, 

foe rom "ev 
Ph D., Prendent of the Behe. 
The Province of Expression, Lessons in Vocal 

Expression, Imagination and Dramatic Instinct 

( lassics for Vocal Expression, are works which Mr. 

Leland T. Powers says have riven the work of elo- 

cution a literature and esta  Gelee 

tifle and artistic principles, 
Specimen copy of Express 
sent on receipt of ten cents. 
Address, 


ished it upon scien- 


ton, a quarterly review, 
Catalogues free. 
SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION, 

458 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Dedham public schools.——Miss Adelaide 
V. Finch of the Lewiston training school is 
making the rounds of the state institutes. 
These institutes are very prosperous. At 
Pittsfield there were 150, at Houlton 200, 
at Machias and at Newcastle, on the coast, 
the enthusiasm was as great. Maine is 
educationally wide awake this year. 

Albert Hoag, Bates 96, becomes princi- 
pal of Anson Academy. 

Miss Mabel A. Steward, Bates ’95, comes 
from the Boise (Idaho) high school to be 
preceptress at Anson Academy. 

E. W. Small, Bates ’98, comes from the 
Lincoln (Mass.) high school to be principal 
of Summersworth (N. H.) high school. 

E. C. Meguire, Colby, leaves the Lisbon 
high school to become principal of the 
Richmond high school. 

Rockland, Me., cuts down the salary of 
superintendent of schools from $1,500 to 

$1,000, a step down and back from Rock- 
land’s honorable place. 

L. R. Lee goes from Oakland high school 
to the principalship of Foxcroft Academy. 

Miss L. Cleveland of Camden of the Pratt 
Institute, New York, is teaching drawing 
in the summer schools of Maine. 

L. A. Ross, for five years principal of the 
Guilford high school, becomes principal of 
the Leavitt Institute at Turner. 

Evelyn Agnew and Mary Harvell, Gor- 
ham ’96, are appointed to the school at Red 
beach, Calais. Winnifred Thompson, Gor- 
ham ’98, is to teach music in same schools. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

MANCHESTER. On July 23, 1898, 
David Page Perkins died in this city, aged 
eighty-eight years. He was a native of 
Meredith. Among his early teachers were 
the famous Dudley Leavitt, the founder of 
Leavitt’s Farmers’ Almanac, and later 
President Francis Wayland of Brown Uni- 
versity. He taught school in Manchester, 
and in other New Hampshire and Massa- 
chusetts towns. He was later educated as 
a lawyer, served as a clerk in the New 
Hampshire house of representatives, held 
a clerkship in the pension bureau at Wash- 
ington, and saved the government $3,000,- 
000 by detecting fraudulent claims. 

THE WEIRS. The ninth annual festi- 
val of the New Hampshire Music Teachers’ 
Association, the event of the season, 
opened here August 1. The first rehearsal 
was under the direction of Professor Henri 
G. Blaisdell cf Concord. Some of the best 
talent in the country participated in the 
exercises. The convention continued five 
days. 


VERMONT. 


BURLINGTON. This city ‘is soon to 
have a modern high school building to cost 
$85,000. Ex-Senator Edmunds and his 
wife give $15,000 of this amount, and the 
school is to take his name. The site 
chosen is the corner of Main street, South 
Union. Isaac Thomas, formerly princi- 
pal of the Hillhouse high school, New 
Haven, Conn., has been elected principal of 
the high school, to commence in September 
next. 

RUTLAND. The summer normal school 
opened August 2, with a register of 103 
teachers, and continued with two sessions 
daily until August 12. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The American Association 
for the Advancement of Science will hold 
a meeting in this city during the week 
commencing August 22. Great interest is 
felt in the fact, and extensive preparations 
have been made by the special committees 
of the organizations to give a cordial wel- 
come to the distinguished visitors.——The 
Massachusetts Charitable Mechanics Asso- 
ciation is considering the proposition of 
establishing a trade school in this city, 
following the lead of New York, Philadel- 


EFFECTIVE 
LASTING 
CONVINCING 


CONSISTING OF 


BOOK COVERS 


SELF-BINDERS 


who do dar- 
ing deeds in 
battle, are 
men whose 


with the 
gp rich, red, vital 

blood of health. 
The same is true of the 
men who win success 
in the battles of work 
and business. When 
a man’s liver is slug- 


Mere 
soon gets thin and im- 
ure. The blood is the stream of life. If 
tis impure every vital organ in the body is 
improperly nourished and becomes weak 
a diseased and fails to perform its proper 
functions in the economy of life. The vic- 
tim suffers from loss of appetite and sleep, 
wind, pain, fulness and swelling of the 
stomach after meals, bad taste in the 
mouth, foul breath, imaginary lump of 
food in the throat, headaches, giddiness, 
drowsiness, heavy head and costiveness. 


All of these conditions and their causes 
are promptly cured by the use of Doctor 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. It 
brings back the keen edge of appetite, 
makes the digestion perfect and the liver 
active. It makes rich, red, pure blood, 
filled with the life-giving elements of the 
food that build healthy tissues, firm flesh, 
strong muscles and vibrant nerve fibers. It 
invigorates and vitalizes the whole body, 
and imparts mental power and elasticity. 
It cures 98 per cent. of all cases of con- 
sumption, strengthens weak lungs, stops 
bleeding from lungs, spitting of blood, 
obstinate lingering coughs and kindred 
ailments, 

Costiveness, constipation and torpidity 
of the liver are surely, speedily and per- 
manently cured by Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant 
Pellets. They are tiny, sugar-coated gran- 
ules. One little ‘‘ Pellet’’ is a gentle laxa- 
tive, and two a mild cathartic. They never 
gripe. They stimulate and strengthen the 
jaded organs until aregular habit is formed 
and may then be discontinued without a 
return. of the trouble. They stimulate, 
invigorate and regulate the stomack, liver 
and bowels. Medicine stores sell them, 
and have no other pills that ‘“‘are just 
as good.’’ 


phia, Brooklyn, and some cities in Califor- 
nia. The Auchnuity trade school of New 
York, besides the thousands of dollars 
given by the founder, has an endowment of 
half a million dollars, the gift of J. Pier- 
pont Morgan. The opening of twenty 
Boston schoolyards as playgrounds for over 
3,000 children, which was promised weeks 
ago, has but just begun, July 28. ‘Better 
late than never,” but the heated season is 
rapidly passing. 

ROXBURY. The old Boylston school 
boys, fully 10,000 in number, held their first 
reunion on July 30, and the meeting was 
a pronounced success. Old acquaintance 
was renewed by the old Fort Hillers, and 
ties of friendship were again welded. St. 
Augustine’s band discoursed music all day, 
and various sports were enjoyed. 

LYNN. At the meeting of the schovl 
board on the evening of August 8 Miss 
Florence E. Tarbox and Miss Lucy M. 
Powers were elected teachers in the East- 
ern-avenue school, and Miss Mabel R. 
Brown a teacher in the Hood school. Miss 
Mabel Thomas was elected teacher of 
chemistry in the high school, but declined, 
and Miss Mary L. Foster of Roxbury was 
elected to fill the vacancy. Superintend- 
ent’s report on ungraded schools was pre- 
sented and accepted. 

CAMBRIDGE. Mrs. Alice Carey of At- 
lanta, Ga., is one of the interesting stu- 
dents at the Harvard summer school. 
Mrs. Carey is a colored woman, is ex- 
tremely attractive personally, and has 
made a-great success of her work in the 


Mitchell-street school, Atlanta, a large 
double-session school for colored boys and 
girls of from six to eighteen years of age. 
Of this school Mrs. Carey is principal, and 
she has under her charge nine able teach- 
ers, all colored. 

WORCESTER. The impressions lef; 
upon the minds of those who have attende: 
Clark University summer school, recent], 
closed, are decidedly favorable. It is uni- 
versally conceded that the lectures were 
exceptionally able and inspiring. Presi- 
dent Hall on child study, Dr. Hodge on 
physiology, neurology, and nature study, 
Dr. Sanford on psychology, Dr. Burnham 
on pedagogy, school hygiene, and educ:- 
tional psychology, and Dr. Sheldon on the 
history of American education. 

NORTH ATTLEBORO. William (. 
Hobb, superintendent of schools, has r- 
signed to accept a similar position at Whit- 
man. 

PITTSFIELD. Miss Mary E. Salisbury, 
who has had charge of the large and de- 
lightfully located young ladies’ seminary 
in this city for several years, has relin- 
quished her position for a period of rest 
and travel, and has been succeeded by Miss 
Mira Hall, under whom it is sure to main- 
tain its high standard, than which none 
has been higher these many years. 


CONNECTICUT. 


NORWICH. Principal Robert P. Keep 
of the Free Academy sailed for Europe the 
last of July. He was accompanied by his 
son, Robert P. Keep, Jr., whom he will es- 
tablish in Germany for a year’s study be- 
fore returning in time for the fall term.—— 
Dr. John Haynes of the academy faculty 
has resigned to become a teacher in the 
Boston Latin school.——The summer 
school of the art students’ league, New 
York, brought upwards of forty artists to 


’ Norwich for the twelve weeks’ term of in- 


struction under John H. Twachtman. 

MERIDEN. Principal A. B. Mather, 
who has had charge of the Church-street 
school for twenty-eight years, has been 
elected superintendent of schools, and at 
once entered upon his new duties. He suc- 
ceeds Charles M. Williams, resigned. 
G. Frank Goodale of New Haven has been 
elected supervisor of music in the public 
schools. 

Professor F. R. Tucker of Colchester has 
resigned his position at Bacon Academy, 
where he has been an eminently successful 
and.efficient teacher for the past ten years, 
to accept the principalship of East Hart- 
ford high school. 

WESTPORT. Greens Farms is to have 
a fine new schoolhouse, the gift of E. T. 
Bedford, who offered the school board a 
new building on his land, if they would 


“give him the old schoolhouse lot, which is 


too near his elegant residence. 


$100 REWARD, $100. 

The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages, and that is catarrb. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only positive 
cure now known to the medical fraternity. 
Catarrh being a constitutional disease, re- 
quires a constitutional treatment. Hall's 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system, thereby destroying 
the foundation of the disease, and giving 
the patient strength by building up the 
constitution and assisting nature in doing 
its work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers that they offer 
One Hundred Dollars for any case that it 
fails to cure. Send for list of testi- 
monials, 

Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O 

Sold by druggists. 75 cents 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


Economy and Cleanliness 


ARE THE RESULTS 


Gained tm Adopting m Using 


System for Preserving Books,” 


ADOPTED BY OVER 


1,200 School Boards. 


TRANSPARENT PAPER 


Samples Free 
P. O. Box 643—S. 


HOLDEN PAT. BOOK COVER CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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Tarr Science Series 

INCLUDING 
The First Book in Physical Geography 
and Elementary Physical Geography (140) 
PROGRESSIVE | 
Elementary Geology 
Stand for and mark 
A NEEDED REFORM AN EPOCH IN SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION 
These Books are 
DIGNIFIED AND SCHOLARLY rreatMent 
LOGICAL AND CONCISE ty ARRANGEMENT 
SOME RECENT ADOPTIONS 

Hartford, Ct. Decatur, Ill, Roxbury Latin Sch, Mass) © NEW YORK CITY Anipeeeenwee: Tat Sar 

Erie, Pa. Evanston, Ill. Beverly, Mass, ¥. 

Denver, Col. Elgin Ill. Newton, Mass. 

Nashua, N, H. Canton, IIl. Haverhill, Mass. MEDPORD. 

Passaic, N. J. Rock Island, Ill. Lowell, Mass. MELROSE, Mass. MISSOURI 

Chicago, I]. _ Lewis Institute. No. Attleboro, Mass, STAMFORD, Ct WASHINGTON 


Admirably adapted to 9th Grade Grammar Work or First Year in High School. 


The Elementary Physical Geography ($1.40) 


Adopted by the 


FOURTEEN HIGH SCHOOLS OF CHICAGO he Geology ($1.40) 


And by High Schools 1 Marks a distinct advance in the 


BROOKLYN PHILADELPHIA 
KANSAS CITY NEW HAVEN teaching of this subject, and “ fills 
BUFFALO SACRAMENTO a want not supplied by any pre- 
BALTIMORE SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
ete. viously issued text-book. 


To our already extensive list of Secondary School Texts 


WE HAVE ADDED DURING THE PAST YEAR 


Lewis’s First Book in English Davenport and Emerson's Grammar 


Very successful For Beginners 
Price, 80 cts. Price, 65 cts. 


Wilson’s Nature Study | 
McLellan & Ames’ of Arithmetics 
Bailey’s Lessons With Plants price, gi.10 


THE ‘MACMILLAN COM PANY 


Tremont Building, BOSTON 
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ITH the best books, a teacher’s work is already half 
A combination of the right teacher and the 


done. 
right book is irresistible. 


To get the best results, every teacher should use 
some of the following books : — 


THE BEST BOOKS ON ELOCUTION 


“Practical Elocution ” 


By J. W. Suormaker, A.M. 


The practical, common-sense character 
of this book has given it the largest sale 
on record of any similar work. 

Most books on Elocution set forth some 
individual system. An elocutionist em- 
ploys a method of his own; he gains a 
reputation, and he writes a book which 
embodies that method. 

Not so with ‘* Practical Elocution.” It 
is the fruit of actual classroom experience 
—a practical, common-sense treatment of 
the whole subject. It can be as success- 
fully used by the average teacher of 
reading as by the trained elocutionist. 


300 pp., cloth, leather back, $1.25. 


“ Advanced Elocution ” 


By Mrs. J. W. SHoemMaker. 


Fhe best ideas of such writers on ex- 
pression as Darwin, Delsarte, Rush, 
Engel, Brown, Austin, and other authors 
are in this work arranged and adapted to 
meet the needs of the student of the 
‘* New Elocution.” 

Vocal gymnastics, breathing, inflection, 
time, pitch, volume, movement, 
color, cadence,—all these and many 
other points are treated in ‘* Vocal Ex- 


pression.”’ The other divisions, Verbal 
Expression”’ and ‘‘ Visible Expression,”’ 
are treated with equal thoroughness; and 
the selections for practice include the 
best literature from the leading authors. 


400 pp., cloth, leather back, $1.25. 


THE BEST LANGUAGE HANDBOOKS 


“Slips of Speech” 


By Joun TH. Browrec. 


‘* Propose ” and ‘‘ purpose.” To pro- 
pose is to set before the mind for consid- 
eration; to purpose is to intend. ‘‘1 
propose sending my son to college” 
should be, ‘‘I purpose,” ete. propose 
that you go to college, my son.” Thank 
you, father: I accept the proposal.” 

The above illustrates the method of 
this capital little book. 


Cloth binding, 50 cents. 


Handbook of “Pronunciation” 


By Joun H. Beouren. 


This admirable work is comprehensive, 
yet very compact. The words are given 
in three columns — first unmarked; then 
with the pronunciation indicated in the 


simplest way, then with each word critic- 
ally marked, every silent letter omitted, 
and every vowel inflected. Proper and 
foreign words are included. 

For quickly answering puzzling ques- 
tions itis invaluable. For classroom or 
private use. 

Cloth binding, 50 cents. 


THE BEST BOOKS OF POPULAR SCIENCE 


“ Astronomy : 
The Sun and His Family” 


By MacNatr Wricur. 


Why is the sky blue? What is the 
name of the first planet flung off by the 
sun? Whyis Mars red? ‘This little book 
answers these and a thousand other ques- 
tions. The fascinating story of the sun 
—the centre of our system —and of the 
heavens is here so told that a child may 


understand. 
Cloth binding, 50 cents. 


Botany: 
The Story of Plant Life” 
By Jutta MacNair 


Did you know that roots grow from 
stems, not stems from roots? This con- 
tradiction of a popular fallacy is ex- 
plained, and much else that is very inter- 


esting to know. 

‘* A guide-book to the way,” the learner 
is led on in the most interesting manner, 
step by step, to a larger knowledge of the 
beautiful and curious in plant life. 


Cloth binding, 50 cents. 


THE BEST BOOKS OF CLASSIC STORY 


“The Story of the Iliad” 


“The Story of the Odyssey” 


“The Story of the Aeneii” 


By Dr. Epwarp Brooks, A. M., 


Supt. of Philadelphia Public Schools, 
Profusely illustrated 


Handsomely bound 
Each, $1.26. 


These three books give to young readers all the prominent features 
of the great epics of Homer and Virgil, in simple prose form and in 
language that makes them delightful and instructive books for supple- 


mentary reading. 


Special Rates for Introduction 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
923 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


tone,,. 


THE BEST BOOKS 


FOR SCHOOL USE 


V. S. I. 1898. 
[Special Correspondence to the Journal of 
Education. ] 


Twenty-one sessions of this summer 
school have now become matters of his- 
tory, and the history of education in many 
states of the Union has in no small way 
been affected by these twenty-one years 
of work. 

The session recently completed has been 
in some ways specially interesting. Many 
departments have shown an increase over 
previous years in the number of students 
in attendance. That of nature study, un- 
der Professor A. C. Boyden of Bridgewater 
and Miss S. E. Brassil of Cambridge, has 
considerably more than doubled. History, 
photography, physical training, Latin and 
Greek, and drawing have also shown large 
gains in attendance. 

In the various methods departments the 
work has been of a high order, and appre- 
ciated by large and enthusiastic classes 
and assemblies. 

Of the work done by Dr. Arnold Tomp- 
kins of the University of Illinois, Dr. M. V. 
O’Shea of the University of Wisconsin, and 
Dr. Edgar D. Shimer of New York, treai- 
ing of pedagogy, child study, and psy- 
chology, too much can hardly be said in 
commendation or of the enthusiasm 
aroused in subjects which have been con- 
sidered by too many as dry and dull. The 
auditorium was taxed to seat the numbers 
who wished to hear these lectures. 

The laboratory work in chemistry, mi- 
croscopy, botany, and mineralogy has been 
especially noticeable for the carefulness 
and thoroughness of the work done. 

The students the past session have been 
of a particularly high order, and have 
come from all parts of the country, from 
Maine to California, and from Michigan to 
Louisiana, and no one of them has gone 
back lacking in enthusiasm for the school 
or devoid of new ideas, or deficient in men- 
tal and physical recuperation. 

We learn that plans are now being made 


THE M. 


for broadening, strengthening, and im- 
proving the courses next year, It is diffi- 


cult to see where this can be done, but 
under the leadership of Dr. Mowry, the 
president, and his able coadjutors it is im- 
possible to say that improvement cannot 
be accomplished, 


MINNESOTA. 

Summer schools for teachers are now in 
session in almost every county in the state, 
and State Superintendent Pendergast re- 
ports the attendance larger than in any 
preceding year since the present system 
was adopted. 

The plan of these summer schools is 
somewhat unique. It may be styled the 
normal extension method, in which the 
state provides means for bringing normal 
instruction nearer the mass of teachers. 
The four excellent normal schools of Min- 
nesota, while they are all well patronized, 
and while they are doing much toward ele- 
vating the professional standard of the 
teaching force of the state, are yet inade- 
quate to the demands. They do not reach 
the great majority,and the summer schools 
give to many teachers in the small towiis 
and rural districts their only opportunity 
to get a higher conception of teaching, and 
to receive special instruction in the best 
methods, 

The fact that these schools are well at- 
tended shows an excellent spirit among 
the teachers. It is encouraging to know 
that these young men and women are will- 
ing to forego their vacations in order to 
avail themselves of these opportunities for 
increasing their proficiency. 

It is not expected that a four weeks’ 
course of lectures at a midsummer school 
will make up for a lack of normal school 
training, but these schools are unquestion- 
ably helpful, and will do much to rouse 
the ambition of the country teachers, and 
inspire them to work for something more 
than the mere salary. ’ 

The seventh annual session of the Uni- 
versity summer school opened at the Uni- 
versity at Minneapolis August 1, and con- 
tinues to the 26th. This, with its univer- 
sity section, providing for special and 
graduate work in several university sub- 
jects, given by the university faculty, its 
elementary section for teachers of grades 
below the high school, its special courses 
in domestic economy, physical culture, 
drawing, and kindergarten work, with the 
full privileges of the laboratories, museum, 
and library of the university, offers genu- 
ine attractions to the high school and 
grade teachers of the larger towns and 
cities, of which many will doubtless avail 
themselves, Dr. D. L. Kiehle, whose 
marked ability and long service in the state 
have won for him pre-eminence in the pro- 
fession, is in direct charge of the univer- 
sity summer school. Under his able direc- 


tion it cannot be other than a success in 
every particular, 

The school board of St. Paul is sti|| 
wrestling with the knotty problem, “How 
to conduct a system of schools with an jiy,- 
adequate fund.’”’ The city council is dis- 
posed to reduce the figures of the very 
moderate estimaté made by the board for 
the conduct of the schools for the coming 
year, and the board therefore finds itseif 
under the painful necessity of again cur- 
tailing expenses. Last year the salaries of 
teachers were reduced ten per cent., man- 
ual instructidn in the grades was aban- 
doned, several of the supervisors were 
dropped, by all of which retrenchment 
a saving of $27,000 was effected, and the 
schools were run on this reduced |asis ty 
the end of the school year. This year it js 
proposed to sacrifice the life of the me- 
chanie arts high school, an institution 
which, through struggles and tribulations, 
has become well established, and which 
gave much promise for the future in the 
way of demonstrating the value of a prac- 
tical, all-round training for boys and girls, 
Consolidating this school with the Centra! 
high school, and lopping off some of its 
really essential and most practical features, 
will, it is claimed, save the city the sum of 
$7,000; but the mechanic arts school wil] 
certainly be handicapped and crippled by 
this consolidation to an extent which is 
contemplated with alarm by its many friends. 

Committees of prominent citizens, in- 
cluding members of the largest manufac- 
turing establishments, have appealed to 
the board for the maintenance of the me- 
chanie arts school at its present status, but 
in vain. Retrenchment must be made, ani 
the majority of the members of the board 
consider this the only place to make it. 


The St. Paul Publie School Union, 
through its executive board, is making 


preparations for a course of popular lec- 
tures for teachers and for artisans during 
the coming year. They have secured Pro- 
fessor Charles Zeublin of Chicago Univer- 
sity for a course on “Municipal Life in 
England.” 


THE UNIVERSE 
has grown so rapidly that larger quarters 
have become necessary. ‘The Universe 
Publishing Company has engaged a suite 
of offices in the well-known Book Concern 
building at 150 Fifth avenue, where their 
paper will be published after this month. 

The sales of the ‘Universe History of 
Our Own Times” were remarkable, Every 
volume of Part I. was sold within a week 
of publication, Part Il. is announced for 
September 1. 

Edward J. Wessels, president Universe 
Publishing Company, has bought all right, 
title, and interest in Sunbeams, and the en- 
tire property has been transferred to him. 
He will merge it into the Universe. Sun- 
beams has a large subscription list, and 
has been regularly published for the past 
seven years. 

After September 1 the Universe will be 
enlarged in size to ‘a little over 6x9.” 
This will be the regular magazine size. 
There will be no increase in price. The 
change is made in the interest of adver- 
tisers and readers, and indicates vigorous 
growth. 


TO THE WEST. 


If you are going West, inquire about 
rates via the Nickel Plate road, and you 
will find that they are lower than via other 
lines. The service is unexcelled, consist- 
ing as it does of three fast express trains 
in each direction, daily, between Buffalo, 
Erie, Cleveland, Fostoria, Fort Wayne, 
and Chicago. The trains are made up of 
modern day coaches, brilliantly lighted by 
the celebrated “Pintsch” gas, heated by 
steam, and provided with marble lava- 
tories, while the sleeping cars are of the 
latest pattern, Colored porters are in 
charge of day coaches on through trains to 
look after the comfort of passengers, and 
especially the ladies and children. The 
dining car service, as well as that of the 
meal stations, is rapidly gaining a national 
reputation for excellence, Close conne‘ 
tion is made at Chicago with the trains of 
all western roads, and all trains of the 
Nickel Plate road now arrive at and depa't 
from the Van Buren St. Union passenger 
station, which has long been regarded as 
the most convenient station in Chicago 
Through buffet vestibuled Wagner slecp- 
ing cars are run every day between Bos- 
ton and Chicago via Fitchburg, West 
Shore, and Nickel Plate roads, while con- 
nection is made with all other roads in 
New England. 

for information, tickets, sleeping car 
reservations, ete., call upon your nearest 
ticket agent, or address F. W. Tibbetts 
N. E. P. A., Nickel Plate Road, 258 Wash- 
ington street, Boston, Mass. 


LOW RATES 
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JSOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Title. 

The Gospel According to Darwin...... 
First Lessons in French...... ...........Meras and 
Graphic Representations Of English anc American 

The Nature and Development of Animal Intelli- 

New Internal Revenue Law............ Compiled by 
Scott’s Story of Rob 
Game of Fiags of the World os 
Natural Advanced Geography......... Hinman and 
Selections from Jean Paul Friedrich Richter....... 
Short Course in Natural Musiec.......... Ripley and 


History of Modern Buropeé. 
Dryden's Palamon and 
Twenty Centuries of English History............... 
Europe in the Nineteenth Century... ............... 
From Chaucer to Tennyson 


Author. Publisher. Price 
Hutchinson, Open Court Pub. Co., Chicago, 
Stern. Henry Holt & Co., N.Y. $1.00 
Mills. The Macmillan Co.,** 2.00 
de Arellano. Maverick-Clarke-Sutro Co., Tex,—— 
Harris. Appleton & Co., N.Y. 
Troeger. 66 40 
— The Fireside Game Co., Cinn. =—— 
turton, Werner Schoo! Bk. Co., Chicago. — 
Stiles, Union Press, Phila, 
Redway. American Book Co., N.Y. — 
Collins, a iy 60 
Brown. (Ed.|  A.S. Barnes & Co., a6 1.20 
Schwill. Chas. Seribner’s Sons, 1.50 
— Ginn & Co., Boston. 40 
Joy. The Chautauqua. 1.00 
Judson, Century Press. 1,00 
Beers. Chautauqua Press, 1.0 


PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


The attention of our readers is called to the 
advertisement of the educational books of the 
Penn Publishing Company, Philadelphia, which 
appears on page 118. This company makes a 
specialty of the publication of books designed 
to meet the wants of all grades of public and 
private school teachers. Most of their strictly 
text-books are on the subject of ‘‘ Elocution,” 
but they have a number of works on other 
subjects that are eminently adapted for text- 
book use, and for supplementary reading. 

** Practical Elocution,” by J. W. Shoemaker, 
A. M., is undoubtedly the best book on elocu- 
tion for general use that has ever been pub- 
lished. A particular feature about it is that it 
can be used by any teacher of reading, whether 
or not he has received training in elocution. 

** Advanced Elocution,” by Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 
maker, represents the latest and most advanced 


theories on the subject of ‘“Elocution,” and is 
adapted to use in the higher educational insti- 
tutions. 

‘* Handbook of Pronunciation,” by John H. 
Bechtel, is by one of the best authorities on 
pronunciation in this country. The book is 
exceptionally well adapted for class use, or for 
ready reference. 

**Slips of Speech,’’ by John H. Bechtel, is 


Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YURK. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


designed not so much as a class-book as a con- 
venient book of reference for ofltice desk, 
private study, or library, and is a very valuable, 
as well as readable volume. No onc could fail 
to be improved by its perusal. 

‘** Astronomy ; the Sun and His Family,” and 
** Botany; the Story of Plant Life,” are by 
Mrs, Julia MacNair Wright, the author of the 
famous ‘*‘ Nature Readers,” so well-known to 
educators throughout the country. These 
books on astronomy and botany are adapted 
for use as text-books, or for supplementary 
reading, and should find their way into the 
hands of many teachers and scholars. 

“The Story of the Iliad,” ‘* The Story of 
the Odyssey,” and ‘* The Story of the Aeneid” 
are by that eminent educator and author, Dr. 
Edward Brooks, A. M., superintendent of pub- 
lie schools of Philadelphia. These books put in 
story form, in simple language, the leading 
incidents of these three famous poems. The 
books are well suited for classroom use, and 
for supplementary reading, and should be in 
every school library in the land. 

The books above-mentioned are simply 
a selection from the catalogue of the Penn 
Publishing Company. They have many other 
works of interest to educators, and = any 
teacher who wishes to have a copy of their 
new catalogue for 1898-99 can have it for the 
asking. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “soothing Syrup was 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for 
their children while Teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all Pains, cures Wind 
Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents 
a bottle. 


benefit of teachers. 


classes of children in public schools. 


“One of the most helpful books on the subject published.’’— 


Supt. Tuomas M. Springfield, Mass. 


Nature Study 


Months. 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES, 


By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


The purpose of this book is to suggest material according to each season, with 
a progressive adaptation to the first four grades. 


the children are seeking, in their simple way, to ind How Nature Works during 
the year, fitting all its life to the varying conditions. 

The object is not to teach science, but to indicate lines atong which children 
can be started scienceward. Many scientific references are suggested for the 


A CAPITAL MANUAL FOR TEACHERS 


“Nature Study by Months seems to me to bea capital manual for teachers. Whatever 
Mr. Boyden does, he does thoroughly and well, and this little book is no exception."’ 
Hon. FRANK A. Hits, Secretary Massachusetts State Board of Education, 


BEST WORK YET WRITTEN. 
“Having thorouhgly acquainted myself with Mr. Boyden’s work, and having ex- 
amined the book caretully, L can say most heartily that it is the best work that has yet 
been written.’’— CAROLYN BD. Woop, Nature Supervisor, New Bedjord, Mass. 


The Manual lays out only such lessons as have actually been tried with 


Boards. 120 pages. Illustrated. Price, 50 cents, postpaid, 


Liberal Discount for Introduction. 


CHICAGO : 203 Michigan Ave. 


sp 


: 
The seasonal changes form the thread running through all the phenomena, and é 
¢ 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, 


BOSTON: 3 Somerset Street. 
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PEDAGOGICAL knowledge is demanded nowadays. By request of Superintendent Maxwell we sent 
to the last principals’ examination in Brooklyn a man of whose work as a grammar 
school principal Dr. Maxwell knew, and who had many of the qualifications required there. He went 
and made a good general impression. But he had neglected to read modern books on pedagogy, and he 
failed in the professional questions, getting only 50 per cent. ‘To-day (April 12) we havea letter froma 

city superintendent who gets a good many teachers from this agency, describing the needed qualifica- 
tions for two teachers and adding: “If N LE GE didates bluntly: 1. Have you read peda- 
you have an opportunity, ask these can- K OW D0 gogic works? 2. Are you in sympathy 
with modern pedagogic thought? 3. If question one is answered in the negative, then, Are you willing 
and anxious to perfect yourself in this necessary equipment for teaching? h 

the questions satisfactorily, she will be sure to fail here.’ Teachers should bear in mind that this caution 
is Very common in applications for teachers, The teacher, like the carpenter, must have a tool chest and 
be familiar with it. The surest test of a “born” teacher of this day is that she recognizes the need of all 
the helps she can get, soas to keep up with the procession. Acquaintance with the M NDED 
best books on teaching is positively.. ..............+ DE A 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 2°! Auditorium Building, 


THIRTEENTH YEAR, 
The largest Agency in the West. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700. Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions, 


Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, .N. Y, 


PULLMAN BUILDING, CHICAGO, 
Branch Office: Des Moines, lowa, 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-FuLTon, . . 


Introduces to Colleges, 

MERICAN 4 TEACH ERS AGENCY Schools, and Families 

and FORE! Cc N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


. 23 Union Square, New York. 


4 Ashburton Boston, 
730 Cooper Bldg., Denver. 825 Mar 


P. MERRILL, Manager. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 
et St., hisco, 


1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
414 Century Bldg. Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles, 


76 Filth Ave.. Mew York 


The PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY Stange 
The Merrill Teachers’ Agency. 


TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON. 


Our business is confined largely to direct applications from school officials. 


lt HOME TEACHERS’ AGENC 


Needs teachers, as it does not knowingly recommend misfits. 


SYRACUSE 'TEACHEBRWS’ AGENCY. 


» - Kindergarten ; Primary (ist, 2d, sd, 4th grade) ; Grammar (5th, 6th, 7th, 8th 

Wanted, Teachers grade); Principals Ward, Village, District, High School); Special, of Drawing, 

Music, Penmanship, Commercial Branches, Manual Training, Physical Culture, | 100 Normal and College 
Stenography. OUR FAITHEUL SERVICES Guarantee Satistaction. 


37 The Hier, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


graduates wanted. 
364 Washington St, 
BOSTON, 


F. B. SPAULDING, Manager. 


OVER 2,900 POSITIONS FILLED. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU ° 


Oldest Agency west of the Hudson, Operates both locally and nationally. Wewanta 
large number of college graduates and other live, wide-awake men and women of 
good qualifications and successful experience, Send for our new Manual. 


1 hone ERE is no better time to secure a school than now -- no better way 
than through 
THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF N. E., 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Long distance telephone, 


sylvania and other States. ow? teen years experience. Address 


R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


\ VE N with successful experienee or special preparation for teaching wanted 
for tirst-class positions. Write for information concerning the National 
Educational Bureau, and learn what we are doing for teachers in Penn- 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Good Teachers for Good Schools. 


Provides Good Schools for Good Teachers, 
HAKLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor, 24 State st., ALBANY, N.Y. 


if in search of eifher, you may find it 
to your advantage to write us fully in 
regard to your wants. 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, 


that field. For full information write to 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Cumb. Presbyterian Bldg., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


N] offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. Tit SouTu 
The South and West WESTERN THKACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very suecessful business 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency. 


AKRON, OHIO. 


‘CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and besi known in U.S. 


EKatablished 1855. 
3 Fast 14th St., New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 
Fatablished 1480. 
EK. MIRIAM COVRIERE, 
16 AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.), 
w NEW YORK CITY. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
SSSSSSS 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers } 
in every part of the country. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. ¢ 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
Manager. 


al 

GOTO KELLOGG’S. 

MAXSON Oo} ’laintield, N.J., formerly a New 
England Supt., says that when be wants teachers, 
*Linvariably go to Kellogg’s.” 

Last summer, at three different times, in compe- 
tition with other Bureaus, our recommended candi- 
dates were elected at Plainfield for Drawing, Com 
mercial, and Sciences; total, $2,750. 

Bureau established | H. 8. KELLOGG, Manager, 
nine years ago on the 61 Kast Ninth St., 
recommendation plan, CITY 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


Recommends superior teachers. Our recommend- 
ations have weight with school officials. 


AMERICAN BUREAU 
Teachers Wante (2lat Year.) ST. Louis, Mo, 


HEN WRITING toour advertisers, please 
mention the “ Journal of Education.” 


if a candidate cannot answer 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XLVIL.—No. 6. 


SOME IMPORTANT SCHOOL BOOKS. 


The following books have just been 


ADOPTED BY THE STATE OF VIRGINIA: 


ROLFE’S STUDENTS’ SERIES. 
Edited by William J. Rolfe. 11 vols. each. 75 cents. To teachers, 
53 cents, net. 
THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. 


139 numbers already issued. Each single number, paper, 15 cents, net. 


JOHN FISKE’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
FOR SCHOOLS. 
Cr. 8vo, $1.00, net. 


JOHN FISKE’S CIVIL GOVERNMENT IN THE 


UNITED STATES. 
Cr. 8vo, $1.00, net. 


WARREN COLBURN’S INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC. 


16mo, 35 cents, net. ADOPTED FOR USE AS THE EXCLUSIVE MENTAL 


ARITHMETIC, 


Descriptive circulars of the books mentioned above will be sent on application. 
Correspondence solicited. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park St., Boston. 11 East 17th St., New York. 378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1328 Arch Bt. 


CHICAGO 
262-264 Wabash Ave, 


NEW YORK 
29-33 KE. 19th St. 


BOSTON 
110-112 Boylston St. 


The Little Artist. 


By MARION MACKENZIE. 


With an Introduction by 
CONSTANCE MACKENZIE DURHAM. 


THE * LITTLE ARTIST” is designed for the nse of teachers in the Kindergarten, the Connecting 
Class, and in the lower grades of the Public School, It is a simple, practical bookof Water Color Work, 
and is made particularly attractive in that it contains twelve colored plates of rare beauty, which are 
Lue exact reproduction of their water color originals. 

To the teacher of water colors, some guide to a course of lessons, given in simple, natural order, seems 
of absolute necessity. The‘ Little Artist”? meets all the requiremeuts of simplicity and frankness, com- 
bined with correctness and attractiveness. 


Size, 12x 14. 


MILTON BRADLEY COPIPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


KANSAS CITY. 


Price, 75 cents. Postage, 15 cents. 


NEW YORK. ATLANTA, 


NEW ELEMENTARY DRAWING BOOKS. 


Full series now ready. Published in yearly and half yearly numbers, with manual. Provide 
a systematic course in art study in accordance with the most approved ideas of experts in all 
parts of the country. : 
New Wrater Color Boxes 
New Primary Material 
News Still Life Objects 


We are about to publish for the Massachusetts Audubon Society two new WALL CHARTS for school- 
rooms, containing exquisite life-size pretures of birds in natural colors. 


Send for new circulars and price lists. 


The Prang Educational Company 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


Svstematic Collections 
Minerniogy, Gieology, Zooloxy, tor schools of all grades 


RELIEF MAPS. 
United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valiey, Graud Oafion, Mt. Vesuvius, &e. ; 
Lantern lides, Charts, &o. 


Washington School Collections 
Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Auimals, at less than 
one-half the usual price. 40 Miverais in good case, or 40 Rocks 
with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of Invertebrates 
for $3.50. Kach collection accompanied with text-book of 60 


pages. Send for circulars. 
EDWIN KE. HOWELL, 
602 17th St., N. W., Washington D. 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS, 


course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
and the principles of the Philosonhy of Expression. Scientific and 
Chartered by the State. . 
Address for Lllustrated Catalogue, 
CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest., 
Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Koston, Mase. 


Has a thorough and systematic 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, 
prac al work in every department. 

cH Fall Term opens October 12 


Now Ready. 


12mo. Cloth. ~ - 


Vol. XXX VII.—International Education Serves. 


Psychologic Foundations of Education 


AN ATTEMPT TO SHOW THE GENESIS OF 
THE HIGHER FACULTIES OF THE MIND. 


By WILLIAM T. HARRIS, A.M., LL.D., 


United States Commissioner of Education. 


Price, $1.50. 


A book by the distinguished editor of the International Educational Series on so impor- 
tant a subject as the title of this volume indicates has, since its announcement a year ayo, 
been awaited with great interest by educators everywhere, and its appearance is a notable 
event in the history of pedagogical literature. — ny of 
mental faculties, as many psychologies are, but is an attempt to show the psychological foun- 
dations of the more important educational factors in civilization and its schools, and it is 
treated in the masterly style of which the philosophical mind of its author is capable. Dr. 
Harris has shown, what no other writer has in so clear and practical a manner, the true re- 
lations of psychology to the education of youth. 
all the activities of life, social or otherwise, react on the child and the man to develop them. 
He shows the educative influences not only of school work, but of the family industrial oc- 
cupations, of play and work, of state, church, and of all national life. His book is a mas- 


terpiece of psychologic and pedagogical literature. 


The work is not simply an inventory of the 


He presents a psychology that shows how 


NEW YORK. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 


BOSTON. 


CHICAGO. 


Publishers, 


Educational Institutions 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 


HHS 
EDUCATE YOUR BOYS © 
at the leading College Preparatory Schoo! of West- ¢ 
ern Pennsylvania. Beautiful, healthy location. ¢ 
Boys only, above ten years of age. Number lim- 
ited; therefore send at once for catalogue. 

Kiskiminetas Springs School, 


: WILSON & FAIR. Saltsburg, Pa. 


$4444 
FOR SALE. 


A Primary and College Preparatory Day School et 


+ 

+ Boys and Girls. Twenty-five years’ successful work. 
Certificates to leading colleges. Small capital re- 

+ quired. Address Miss ELLEN FINN, at this office. 


FOR ENTERING COLLEGE ora Scientific 
School. Yhorough preparation at DUMMER 
ACADEMY, South Bytield, Essex County, Mass. 
All healthful 
outdoor sports. ‘atalogue reac 


Situation accessible and os 
y. 
i RLEY L. HORNE, Master. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1415 Walnut St. 


Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery 


Forty-third Annual Session opens October 1, 
1898. Three years’ graded course in lectures, 
quizzes, and clinics. Women admitted. For in- 


formation, address 
Dr. C. N. PEIRCE, Dean 


Lafayette College, 


EASTON, PA. 


Seven courses in Arts, Philosophy, and Science, 
Civil Mining, Electrical Engineering, and Chem- 
istry. Annual Commencement, June 22d, Fall 
term begins September 15th, 

For Catalogues address Tik REGISTRAR, 


COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY, Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


HE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIU, Specia/ 
Course jor Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. Piano instruction, Mason and Virgil meth- 
ods combined, For circulars appty to 
Miss JULIA E, CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOUHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
for circular and further a apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


Qrtate NORMAL SOHGOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
w HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal, 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Maas. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. BoypEN, A.M. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
?rincipal, w W. P. BECKWITH. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
For both 

For catalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAPIN, Principal. 


WESTFIELD, Mass, 
sexes. 


TATK NORMAL SCHOOL, FircHBuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


Sample copy for inspection at one-half 
price if you mention this advertisement. 


= Hew Class Register « 
By an ingenious device the pages of 
Smith’s New Class Register are so arranged 
that the overworked teacher can keep a com- 
plete record for each pupil for 80 days, with- 
out having to write the name but once. 


Space also for attendance, deportment, schol- 
arship, etc. Pocket size. Price 50 cents 


HINDS & NOBLE 
School Books of All Publishers 


4-5-13-14 Cooper Inst. - New York City 


Publishers. 


UNIVERSITY 
TING 
COMPANY}: New Yorke 


N. BE. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Write for Catalogue, 
* Price-List, 

Any Information. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


REMINISCENCES OF SCHOOL LIFE 


An Autobiography. 
BY 


HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D. 


WHAT READERS THINK OF IT. 


From Judge CH¥STER CONANT, Greenfield, Mass. 

| expected a good deal, but the half had not been 
told me. [| hadto tinish it at one sitting. It is ad 
mirable and true, 


From Gen. HOBART, of Milwaukee, Wis. : 
You have written a book that will live the next 
hundred years. 


From Rev. WM. 8. PALMER, D.D., Norwich, Conn.: 
| have read your ** Reminiscences of School Life’ 
with absorbing interest. It is not only suited to in- 
terest every survivor of your 5,000 students, all ot 
whom are your friends, but the general reader, ani 
especially school officers and school teachers. 


1 volume, with Portrait. 
12mo, Cloth, Price, $1.25. 


For sale by NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co., 0} 
sent by mail on receipt of the price by HIRAM 


ORCUTT, 165 Harvard S8t., DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Wanted Teachers who are willin g to deyotea 

} 9 part of their spare time to soliciting 
orders for our Educational Publications, to write us 
for particulars. We pay liberal commissions, and 
furnish all necessary supplies free of cost. Addrest 

NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO. 
3 Somerset St.. Boston. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 


(Between Broadway and 5th Ave.), 


5 and 7 E. 16th St., New York, 
JOBBERS 


in the Miscellaneous, Educational, and Special Holiday Stock of all the publishers, have just 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


This Catalogue is revised to date, contains Net and MAILING 
prices and a TELEGRAPHIC code, and will he mailed gratis 
on application. 


It is indispensable to Buyers for Schools. 


We fill all orders immediately on receipt, and at the low- 
est market prices. 


issued, in anticipation of the School Season, a new General Catalogue of all the American 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 


5 and 7 E, 16th St., New York. 
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| BURDETT & GOMPANY, Publishers, 
_ Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 
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